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Topics of the Week. 

Parke Godwin is about to publish, through G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, “A New Study of the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare.” The author claims a particular feature 
for this “new study” in that he not only interprets 
words and phrases, but throws the whole collection of 
sonnets into a coherent tale. The mystery is unlocked 
by means of ‘“‘ the key sonnet,” which Mr. Godwin be- 


-lieves he has discovered. Tie volume will have, too, 
a certain value beyond the ideas of the commentator, 
for it will contain, in addition to Mr. Godwin’s study, 
a fac simile reprint of the earliest known edition of 


the sonnets. 


The new volume by Mark Twain, which Harper & 
Brothers will publish early in June, will contain both 
essays and short stories; it will bear the title of one 
of the latter, “‘ The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg.” 
Some of the material employed has already met the 
public eye in the magazines; some is entirely new. 
Among the tities may be noted “ Concerning the Jews,” 
“ Diplomatic Pay,” “ Clothes,” “‘ Stirring Times in the 
Austrian Parliament,” and “ About Play Acting.” The 


later essays by this author emphasize more than ever 
his characteristic of imparting important facts <nd 
opinions under the veil -f sturdy, healthful humor. 
His recent short stories, too, have a raison d’étre be- 
yond the mere amusement feature. 


“The Sword of the King,” a novel, by Ronald Mac- 
Donald, will be published May 28 by The Century Com- 
pany. It is a romance of the England of the time of 
James II. Mr. MacDonald has adopted the method 
guite common in historical novel writing nowadays, 
that of having one of the characters in the book relate 
the tale. In the present instance the heroine, Philippa 
Drayton, is the conteuso, The,hero, Edward Roysten, is 


an officer on the staff of the Prince of Orange, who 
later becomes William III. of England, There is said 
to be plenty of romance and adventure in the book, 
the text of which is written in imitation of the style of 


the times. 


Robert Burns in this coun‘ry, has another novel al- 
most ready for publication entitled “‘ Black Mary.” It 
is curious that, although the portrait of the Scotch poet 
painted in “The Rhymer” did not please the hero 
worshippers in America, it passed abroau as a truthful 
and strong piece of biographical writing. The novel 
was first issued serially ir The Weekly Scotsman, 
which fact should seem to go to show that the portrait 
of Burns was not objectionable to the readers of a con- 
servative Scotch journal. The reviewer of that sheet, 
moreover, characterized it as “ interesting and on oc- 
casions eloquent.” Other Scotch reviewers, and London 
ones as well, were even more emphatic in its praise. 

H. Rider Haggard’s new novel will shortly be brought 
out by Longmans, Green & Co., under the title of 
“ Elissa.” Advance sheets of the English edition have 
just been received by the American publishers. 

Mr. Danie! Murray, Assistant Librarian of Congress, 
who for more than thirty years has been connected 
with the Library of Congress, is preparing a bibliog- 
raphy of books by negro authors, together with a col- 
lection of the books themselves, to send to the Paris 
Exposition. It is expected that the collection will also 
be exhibited in Buffalo in 1901. Mr. Murray's re- 
searches have revealed the remarkable fact that 1,200 
books and pamphlets have been written by American 
colored men and women, It is perhaps not an exagger- 
ation to say that no one would have believed that the 
colored race in this country was so prolific in the 
production of literature. When Mr. Murray began his 
task he felt incredulous as to his ability to obtain 300 
titles. He has of course fully identified the authors of 
every one of the 1,200 items; often he has been at con- 
siderable trouble so to do. For example, it is perhaps 
not generally known that A. H. Grimke, author of 
“William Lloyd Garrison, the Abolitionist,” and 
“Charles Sumner, the Scholar in Politics,” in Funk & 
Wagnalls Company’s American Reformer Series, is a 
colored writer. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press the first volume 
of a work on “ Scotch-Irish Families in America,”’ by 
Charles A. Hanna, United States Bank Examiner. This 
volume concerns itself with the history of the families 
in the North of Ireland, memb.rs of which have mi- 
grated to this country. The story of their journeys 
hither, the circumstances which moved them to seek 
new homes, and the part they played in the American 


Revolution are also related. The second volume will 
deal with the descendants of the early settlers, from 
the Revolution down to the present day. 


S. R. Crockett’s new noyel, which will come from the 
press of Doubleday, Page & Co. toward the end of the 
month, is entitled ‘‘ The Isle of Winds.” The scene is 
laid partly in Scotland and partly in the West India 


Islands; much of the material of the story coxes from 
private and hitherto unpublished memoirs and from 
the town records of Aberdeen. 


A new volume of short stories of Irish life and char- 
acter, by Seumas MacManus, will be published by Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. early in the Autumn. These tales, 
it is said, will be entirely new, none of them hitherto 
having appeared in any of the magazines. Probably 
no author of recent times has achieved greater and 
more sudden popularity as a genre story teller than 


Mr. MacManus. His forthcoming volume will contain 
stories of a more pronounced literary character than 
those hitherto issued in his name. 


Henry Seton Merriman’s new novel, ‘Isle of Unrest,” 
will be published in August by Dodd, Mead & Co. The 
scene of the tate is laid in Corsica and Southern France, 
and the style is said to be reminiscent of that in which 


“The Sowers ” is related, in that it is full of strength 
of incident and graphic in description. It is a tale of 
adventure*told in a popular vein. 


A novel of English country life by a new author js in 
press at D. Appleton & Co.’s. It is entitled “ The Min- 
ister’s Guest,’’ and is by Isabel Smith. The scene is 
laid among the independents of a place called Market 
Pateley. To the home of the independent minister, 
Ebenezer Villa, there comes a daughter from another 
world. Her presence invites a consideration of sharp 
contrasts between herself and her surroundings. There 


is considerable chance for character study in the book, 
the dramatis personae being thoroughly individual- 
ized. The author’s style is said to be somewhat similar 
to that of Mrs. Gaskell. - 





A new novel by the author of “ The Wages of Sin” 
will be published by Dodd, Mead & Co. early in the 
Autumn. It will be entitled “ The Gateless Barrier.” 
Since writing her first novel, the author, Lucas Malet, 
(Mrs, St. Leger Harrison,) has produced only one short 
story. She'is the daughter of Charles Kingsley, it will 
be recalled, and her forthcoming book is looked upon 
by her publishers as one of great promise. As she re- 
gards the particular title given as essential tothe 
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POMPEII AND OTHER CITIES. 


How They Seem to Moderns in the Light of the 
Latest Researches—August Mau’s Book.* 


Reviewed for THe New York Times SaturDay REVIEW 


By Russell Sturgis. 


It is the book by August Mau of the great interna- 
tional foundation known as the ‘‘ German Archaeolog- 
ical Institute in Rome,” which enables the student of 
those half-understood antiquities to draw a line across 
his page and write above it a definite statement of 
what has been done to date. The book has been 
turned into an English one by Francis W. Kelsey o1 the 
University of Michigan, and this with some altera- 
tions in the text, which are a knowledged in a general 
way in the last paragraph of the preface. There are 
about 275 illustrations in the book, the greater part 
of which are photographic, either photogravures when 
printed on inserted pages, or half-tones when printed 
with the text. And this book, while open to the accu- 
sation of not giving even a partial bibliography of the 
enormous mass of literature devoted to the subject, is 
yet so full that the whole history of research and the 
whole present state of our knowledge are presented in 
it for those who know how to read and comprehend 
a compact and concentrated statement. An equally 
modern and an equally scientific book, illustrated with 
larger and fuller plans, and with measured drawings 
or scale photographs of wall paintings, would be ex- 
pensive beyond the means of private buyers, while 
the volume mentioned above can go into the bookcase 
of every person who is devoted in a serious way to the 
study of fine art or of historical antiquity. It is for 
this reason and because the whole subject of the 
ruined cities of Campania is of such undying interest 
that the present mention is made of 
noticed briefly in these columns. 


a book already 


If a single volume, smaller and cheaper than the 
present one, and altogether more general in its char 
acter, could be recommended it would be “Le Drame du 
Vésuve,” by Charles Ernest Beulé. That book is one of 
the regular three-and-a-half-frane volumes which the 
French publishers wisely keep all of the same size, so 
that it is a pleasure to fill a bookcase with them once 
they are bound up. When can we have a law com- 
pelling all books to be in one of three or four sizes? 
The charm of the little volume in question is the skill 
evident in all the sagacious author's writings in treat- 
ing an important subject in a light and sociable way. 
It may be possible to find here and there a hasty 
statement, although Beulé was of high rank among 
the arehaeologists of his time a generation ago, but 
the general impreSsion produced by the narrative is 
faultless. a 

There had been previous eruptions of Mount Vesu- 
vius, but they had long been forgotten, and the mount- 
ain was covered with trees, with herbage, and even 
with cultivation. The Bay of Naples was of a differ- 
ent form from that which we now see drawn out on the 
maps or in perspective from the cliffs of Naples, one 
of which slid down in ruin only a month or two ago. 
The Bay of Naples had a different and more pict- 
uresque outline, and the coast was many rods_nearer 
the base of the mountain than now. Probably it was 
more picturesque, not only in the “ sickle sweep Y OF 
the subordinate bays—that of Castella Mare, that of 
Portici, and that under the cliff of Sorrento, but cer- 
tainly it was immeasurably more varied in .1e sur- 
face of the ground. There were hills and valleys, 
ridges made by ancient lava flow, with ravines be- 
tween them, the beds of little streams, where now all 
is a nearly even slope like that of a beach of sand. 
Then, as now, the soil was fertile, with the specia: fer- 
tility of a voleanic region. And this more varied and 
equally fruitful shore was covered thick with the yuillas 
of the wealthy Campanians and the still wealthier Ro- 
mans. So thick that gatherings of these country 
houses themselves made up what we now think of as 
towns. Now, the villa of cntiquity, like the city of an- 
tiquity, was without towers. The loftiest objects to be 
seen from any height along the whole s-ecep of the 
bay would have been trees, trees cared for and made 
much of by those sincere lovers of riture when 
dressed, the Greco-Roman populations of the later 
times. On the other hand, the extent to which the low 
buildings of the villas were carried, and that in a sys- 
tematic way, square court succeeding court, and gleam- 
ing lines of columns following one another in long se- 
quence from close to the feet of the spectator to the 
unseizable distance, and these buildings with their 
roofs of tile or of marble showing the strongly organ- 
ized plan, as of a much extended city—a city spread 
out to the length of fifteen miles at least along a gan- 
erally curving coast, and this long series of horizontally 
lined buildings broken by the taller and the more 





mountain dominating it on the one side 


and the long ridge above Sorento clos- 
ing the scene as viewed from the north- 
west, must have been a prospect as much 
more beautiful than the present Bay of 
Naples as that exceeds most similar bays 
fin Europe or elsewhere in the known 
world. 

All this was destroyed almost in a 
might by the bursting out of what had 
been a flat-topped mountain into an 
active crater. That happened in the year 
79 A. D., in the reign of Titus, and on 
the 24th and 25th of August, between 
noon of the first day until an hour not 
known on the 25th. But little lava seems 
to have flowed from the mountain, but 
inconceivably great quantities of what 
is called “ volcanic ash,"’ and which was 
of much the nature of the ligher débris 
of a furnace, with much perfect pumice 
stone in the mass, were thrown into the 
air to a height so great that they seem 
to have entirely obseured the light of the 
sun for a tract of not less than 200 
square miles. Torrents of rain came with 
the eruption, as has happened at other 
similar convulsions of nature, and all the 
sea front of what had been Mount Ve- 
suvius seems to have served as a great 
sfffice down which liquid mud formed of 
the ashes mingled with this prodigious 
rain flowed, and which settled upon the 
nearer hollows. As for the more distant 
points, as for Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
each about four miles from the centre of 
the eruption, they were hardly reached 
by these streams of mud, but were cov- 
showers of ashes 
fell 

For nearly 


ered at once by the 
then the 
mountain torrent descended. 


twenty-four hours this double 


upon which rain and the 


endured, and when daylight came, rather 
late in the afternoon of the 25th, the City 
of Pompeii, with its defensive walls, its 
amphitheatre, and 
stately houses had been so far covered 


theatre, temples, 
up that everything less than twelve or 
thirteen feet 
while the superstructures rose above the 
level very much as if the city had been 
flooded with water. 


was entirely concealed, 


If, however, any in- 


habitant of Pompeii, going back to his 


ruined home, and finding his way to the | 
looked } 


roof of his second story, had 


northwestward toward the neighboring 
cluster of villas which he had known as 
Herculaneum, or even to the more scat- 
tered dwellings which lay along the shore 
between Herculaneum he 


would have failed to recognize the coun- 


and Pompeii, 


try thereabout, for all covered to 
the depth of at least thirty-five feet. This 
figure is given not as final but as ex- 


was 


pressing the minimum of the first show- 
er. Other but slighter showers followed, 
and all that can be positively asserted 
is that the depth was sufficient to con- 
ceal absolutely and for centuries all the 
buildings along the immediate shore, and 
at the same time to advance that shore 
many feet 
ward 


southward and southwest- 
The 


that have been made in Herculaneum, 


into the sea. few researches 


by sinking wells and cutting galleries, 


have shown us where the ancient beach 


was, and it is something incredible to 


measure its distance horizontally to the 
present Water line, a line which varies 
little, for the tides of the Bay of Naples 
are not of moment. Moreover, those 
wells which have been sunk vertically 
have shown in some places a depth of 
sixty-five feet now a 


through what is 


solid though not very hard rock, a tufa | 
not different in nature from that which | 


is found in many parts of the Roman 
Campania and of which the ancient city 
Was so largely this 
that 


the 


composed. On 
little of Her- 


the 


ac- 


count it is we know 


culaneum. In early years of 


eighteenth century workmen in the em- | 


ploy of a neighboring proprietor dug 
“down to the stage of the theatre, and it 
is suggested by Prof. Mau that the gen- 
eral fact of there being ancient remains 
under the surface must have been known 
to the employer of these workmen. His 
lighting upon the theatre was, however, 
the depth 


was 


of course accidental; Was so 


great that nothing done further 


then, or at any subsequent time, 
the theatre to the light of day. 


to open 
One de- 
scends as into the shaft of a mine, and, 
in the gallery of a mine, goes 
@bout with candles, finding here the 
stage and there the steps, and on each 
side of the 
which have been removed the equestrian 
statues, now in the Naples Museum. At 
a later time, generally given as between 
1750 and 1761, other wells were sunk, 


as one 


tempest | 





| bust to which the 


| 
known 





| Ercolanese,” 
| tra) 
| ** Seneca,”’ and those two with ringletted | 


|and then 
| statues: 


|}arm; a 


| precious statues, 


stage the pedestals from | 


ending in the discovery 

belonging to a most surprising edifice— 
a country mansion of immense size con- 
taining treasures of antiquity unequaled 
by those found in any similar or so small 
a perimeter in the world. The archi- 
tectural interest of the building was not 
found sufficient at that time of non- 
archaeological thought to lead the dig- 
gers to any great expenditure of money, 
and as their longing for portable works 
of art was gratified to an extent not to 
have been expected even by the wildest 
hopes of the explorer, they abandoned 
the villa when it had been bored through 
and through in every direction by a hun- 
dred subterranean galleries, and when 
through those galleries and up _ those 
shafts bronzes and marbles with count- 
less rolls of papyrus had been dragged 
to light. Antique bronzes of large size 
and of fine quality as works of art are 
non-existent in the rest of Europe; or so 
nearly non-existent that when we have 
mentioned the “ Victory of-Brescia"’ and 
“The Praying Boy of Berlin” we have 
nearly reached the end of our list. Nor 
is this surprising when we consider the 
availability of bronze as &4n article of 
current and easily estimated value, ca- 
pable of being coined immediately into 
the handiest money, and salable at sight. 
The marble statues which fill our gal- 
leries from the indefinitely long corri- 
dors of the Vatican to the Villa Albani 
or Ince-Blundell Hall, are in very many 


| cases copies of statues known to the an- 


as of bronze, but the bronzes 
themselves have disappeared; only 
these of the ruined Campania 
alone have the owners preserved for us 


cients 
in 
villas 


museums full of the ancient bronzes of 


which only a small installment was 
broaght to light in the house above men- 
tioned. This installment, however, suf- 
ficed to fill entirely the halls 
called the rooms of the Great Bronzes, in 


There are statues 


three 


the Naples Museum, 
of life size or above, and life size busts 
to a nearly equal number, and among 
these are works of art unsurpassed by 
left to us from the ancient 


except 


anything 


world, as one may prefer now 
the Hermes of Olympia, now the Andros- 
Apollo at Athens, else perhaps the 
Venus of Milo, or even the torso of the 


Vatican. 


or 


Let us not dispute about small 
differences when the one primary dis- 
tinction whigh separates antique sculp- 
ture, fifth century 
first century, from all the works of the 
more modern world is in question. To 
rooms 


older or newer, or 


come back for a moment to the 
of the Naples Museum; the outer room— 
that is, the one furthest to the west or 
southwest, to be more accurate—has in- 
deed several pieces which were found in 
Pompeii, such as the Diana with the 
opening at the back of the neck, through 
which the givers of oracles are popularly 
supposed to have spoken, and various 
figures of beasts; also a Cupid and the 
famous Angler, who holds the basket and 
the fishing rod 
fountain in a large 
The second hall also has the remarkable 
Nor- 


well- 


which adorned a 
house at Pompeii. 


once 


name of Caius 
banus Sorex is attached, and the 


bust of Lucius Caecilius Jocun- 


dus. Pompeii has not given to the mu- 


seums very much in the way of impor- 


tant art treasures, and that for reasons 


but 
has 


which must be mentioned below, 


what has been found in Pompeii 
been brought into 
the Herculaneum villa 


contributed (and this can be ascertained 


these rooms. Mean- 


time, alone has 


by any one who will study the pages of 


by Comparetti and De Pe- 


the bronze bust, called absurdly 


called 
though 


“ Berenice’; that 
the 


is not in reality a bust 


heads, one 


bronze which called finest 


bust in Europe 


than once, a piece sawed out of a great 


bronze statue twenty-seven other busts, 
of them 

in 
The ‘* Mercury,” 
the “ Drunken 
rock, with a 


most of first-rate importance, 


the 


seated 


long series following 


on a 
rock; Faun,” 


wine skin under 


the 


on a 


small faun, six figures 


| Greek girls posed as if dancing, or as in 


preparation for posturing, and called in 


French books “ Les Danseuses,"’ most 
revealing a whole de- 
to 
Greek sculpture; the two “ Ball Players,” 
of 
however, different 


opinions; portrait statues, colossal, he- 


partment, otherwise unknown us, 


concerning the significance whose 


postures there are, 





| is 
that most entertaining book, “ La Villa | 





| in 


|} men and women the world over. 
at all, but, as has been pointed out more | Mr 
1a er 


| human heart is the same yesterday, to-day, 


also seated | 
his | an 


of | 


} of, the 


of | 


| every 
jan old figure 


| Ite the story is 


roic, and of life size, nude ideal statues, 
grouped statues, though these are of 
small scale, and uncountable statuettes 
and figures from fountains, decorative 
in treatment and usually of much less 
than life size. All of these yield in charm 
to the head named above as having been 
cut from a great statue, and this has 
been called “ Plato,’ merely because of 
its exquisite calm and expression of dig- 
nified good nature. The authors of the 
book on the villa cited above think that 
they may identify it with the head of 
that lost statue of Poseidon which once 
existed at Tarentum; for Tarentum was 
named after Tarras, (much as Rome was 
named after Romulus, the facts being 
probably the other way about,) and 
Tarras was a son of the sea god who was 
represented in that famous statue seated 
and holding the child on his knee. 

All of this is outside of the subject 
treated by Prof. Mau, for his book deals 
with Pompeii in chief, and with the oth- 
er remains of the ancient world along 
the Bay of Naples only incidentally and 
as they are needed for explanation of 
his immediate theme. On that very ac- 
count it seemed well to dwell upon them, 
for those who would read about the great 
forum of Pompeii, or the smaller public 
place called Forum Triangulare, or the 
temples which fronted upon these two 
open squares, or the basilica; the market, 
the cloth hall, built by the priestess Eu- 
machia, the Stabian baths, the theatres, 
the amphitheatre, the larger houses of 


the city, the villa at Boscoreale, a mile or | 


two east of the city; or about Pompeian 


building, decoration, and habits of life, | 


will find an account of them in the book 
called ‘‘ Pompeii; Its Life and Art.” Even 
some of the movable objects now con- 
tained in the Naples Museum have re- 
eeived the attention, and 
identifies them, locates the house or tem- 
ple in which they were found, and deals 
intelligently with all which he mentions. 
He limits himself, perhaps wisely, to the 
works of fine art, and 
the fascinating 


utensils, 


author’s he 


notable disre- 


gards wilderness of 


bronze sometimes very orna- 
mental and of great interest, which give 
us an insight into a civilization in some 
respects more delicate than anything 
which has succeeded it in the European 
There 
What was said above about the 


world. was hot room for every- 


thing. 
complete excellence of the book should 
perhaps be modified by insistance upon 
these lacunae, for why, except for mere 
want of space, the astonishing little 
bronzes of utilitarian purpose but of art- 
istic aspect with which many of the 
rooms in the Naples Museum are filled— 
why these should be ignored is a ques- 
tion which can be answered only by the 


familiar words, “* No room,” 
RUSSELL STURGIS. 


‘ Bohemian Forest Village Life." 


In these United States one of the pecu- 
liarities of the people is their eagerness to 
learn all that they can about other peoples. 
This may be fairly called a peculiarity be- 
cause the peoples of other lands for the 
most part know nothing about those on the 
other side of the mountain, and do not de- 
sire to do so. All Americans are aware of 
the vast amount of ignorance, for example, 
which prevails in England in regard to this 
country, and it is a favorite and very 
truthful saying that any American school- 
boy knows more about Great tritain than 
the average Briton does about the United 
States. It is because of the insatiable 
American appetite for knowledge about 
the rest of the world that such a book as 
that of Mme. Flora Kopta, *“ The Forest- 
man of Vimpek,”’ is likely to find readers. 

This book deals with the life and customs 
of a people of whom we know but little, al- 
though we have a fair number of them 
among our “Own inhabitants. Every 
one comes to our shores, and the Bohemian 
no exception. The book is cast in the 
form of a story, but it is really a record of 
the life and customs of a Bohemian forest 


and forth the manner of 
in a community so shut off from 
of the outer world that it 
shows us the Bohemian as he naturally is 
his original state. it is to be expected 
that the customs of these people will differ 
from those of the world in general, but 
their inner life is much the same as that of 
Every lit- 
seems to be a microcosm copied 
higher cosmos outside, and the 


village, sets 
thought 
the influence 


village 
the 


and forever, and is desperately wicked. 
If there is anything to be learned from the 
reading of such a book as this it is that 
language and national customs are 
veneers on the surface of human life, for 

, the sufferings 
of humanity are the same, 
the language may be, nor the climate. 
Mme. Kopta writes out of the fullness of 
intimate acquaintance with the 
which she describes. She has lived and 
done some of her life’s work in just such 
a village as she describes, and she writes 
with a ceftainty which gives a charming 
air of realism to her book. The personages 
of her story are of different classes, and 
are brought into contact by the pressure 
close confinement of a small com- 
munity, The. village priest and Prokop, 
the philosophical shoemaker, will interest 
reader. The beneficent nobleman is 
in fiction, Dut he had to be 
As a record of Bohemian 
valuable. 


in such a tale 
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PRESIDENTS. 


Col. McClure, Who Ought to Know, 
Tells How We Make’ Them.* 


While it may be quite true that the ma- 
jority of the voters of this country have a 
fairly definite general idea of the manner 
in which the nomination and election of a 
President of the United States is carried 
on, it is undeniable that mot many of them 
know anything about the history of the 
genesis of the present system. “It would 
probably be news to many of them that in 
the beginning most of the States did not 
permit the populace to cast a vote for the 
Presidential candidate, but elected their 
Electors through the Legislatures. The 
growth of the popular system was com- 
paratively slow, and the development of 
the present systematic methods of nom- 
inating and electing was almost as Slow. 
The history of the convention, the nomina- 
tion, and the meeting of the Electoral Col- 
lege, strangely enough, renminéd unwrit- 
ten till Col. A. K. McClure, the veteran edit- 
or of The Philadelphia Times, undertook 
to write it, and in the present volume, “Our 
Presidents and How We Make Them,” the 
results of his labors are offered to the pub- 
lic. 

It is fortunate for the student of political 
history that such a well-equipped writer 
made this essay into a fruitful field. The 
volume has an introduction by Charles 
Emory Smith, and from it the reader may 
learn why Col. McClure is the best man 
who could have been chosen for this work. 
Before he was of age he was an active 
newspaper man, and as such attended the 
Whig National Convention in Philadelphia, 
where he witnessed the nomination of Gen. 
Taylor. “ From that time he has been per- 
sonally familiar with the inner workings 
of every National Convention and cam- 
paign. Including this year, there have been 
twenty-nine Presidential contests in our 
history. Col. McClure has actively particl- 
pated in fourteen, or practically one-half 
of the entire number.” 

A keen student of politics from the out- 
set, Col. McClure at the age of twenty-five 
was nominated to a State office, and from 
that time has been prominent in the coun- 
ells of his party. A trained observer and 
a practiced critic of events, he has put into 
the present volume a vast amount of hith- 
erto uncollated facts and some pertinent 
comments which could only have been 
made by a man of his experience. The vol- 
ume is a historical work of the highest im- 
portance, and will prove invaluable to all 
journalists and politicians, to students of 
political history, and to American citizens 
generally. In all institutions where the 
civil government of the country is studied 
this book could easily and properly be 
placed among the text books. In short, Col. 
McClure has done a large piece of work, 
and done it well. 

The book naturally starts with the elec- 
tion of Washington, and then takes up 
the nomination and election of each of the 
other Presidents down to Mr. McKinley. 
Tabulated exhibits of the Electeral vote 
are given for the earliest election, and for 
those elections prior to which regular nom- 
inating conventions were held there are 
tables of the successive ballots leading to 
the nomination. Intensely interesting is the 
account of the first Presidential election. 
‘he difficulty of communication between 
the various parts of the then small coun- 
try was a formidable obstacle in the way 
of holding a popular vote. It has probably 
escaped many that the invention of the 
telegraph and the resultant receipt of rapid 
and accurate returns were the prime fac- 
tors in the permanent establishment of the 
popular vote, The citizen of the present day 
satisfied with the announce- 
ment of the resuit could be ob- 
tained after the trarsmission by mail of 
the returns from all parts of the country 
to the capital. But in addition to the lack 
of rapid communication was the unscttled 
state of the political routine of the newly 
recognized Republic. The author says: 

None of the States had made any prep- 
aration for an election, and the only prac- 
tical method for choosing Electors was by 
the Legislature. as the Constitution pro- 
vided then, as it does now. that each State 
shall appoint Presidential Electors “in such 
a manner as its Legislature may direct.” 
Attempts were made to hold popular elec- 
tions in New Hampsuaire, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, but 
even in New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts, after elections had been held after a 
fashion, the Legislatures of those States 
finally chose the Electors. There were next 
to no votes cast in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, es there was no con- 
test, the election of Washington being con- 
ceded bv all; and whatever votes were cast 
in the States have never found their way 
into the political statistics of the coun- 
try. Rhode Island and North Carolina had 
ratified the Constitution and did not 
Flectors, and in New York a bitter 
arose in the Legislature between 

friends and opponents ef the Constitu- 
tion, resulting in a disagreement between 
the Senate end House that was ad- 
justed in time for the Legislature to choose 
Electors. Thus, New Yerk, Rhode Island, 
» votes for Pres- 
ident in the Electoral College of 1789. 
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McKinley as President and Mr. Bryan as 
Vice President! Furthermore, it is not 
true, as is the general impression, that 
there was no opposition to the candidacy 
of Washington. There was a strong anti- 
Federal Party, and it made several inef- 
fectual efforts to defeat him. The Elect- 
ors were not then- pledged to vote for 
the candidate chosen by the people. The 
author's table of the Electoral vote which 
resulted in the choice of Adams as the 
second President shows how this plan 
worked. He says: 

It will be seen by the foregoing table 
that Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina cast divided Electoral 
votes for the Presidency between Jefferson 
and Adams. In Pennsylvania, 
ceived 1 Electoral vote to 14 for Jefferson. 
In Maryland, Adams received 7 to 4 
Jefferson. In Virginia, Jefferson's 
State, Adams received 1 to 20 for 
son, and in North Carolina the vote was 1 
for Adams to 11 for Jefferson. In 
of these States the Electors were chosen 
by popular vote, and they were doubtless 
selected with reference to their character 
and intelligence without pledges as 
how they should cast thelr ballots in the 
Electoral Colleges. One of the Virginia 
Electors exercised his admitted right to 
vote against Jefferson, who had the largest 
popular following in the State. It was 
this independent action of a few Electors 
In 1706 that made both parties draw their 
lines severely in the selection of the can- 
didates for Electors, and from that time 





own 
Jeffer- 


been made up of men who were accepted 
as solemnly pledged to vote fer their par- 
ty candidates in the Electoral College. 


In the election of 1800 the candidates for | 


President and Vice President, though not 
formally nominated, were clearly indicated, 
and the Federals in the in 
caucus tacitly accepted the names of 
candidates. This Congressional 
made nominations for many years and it 
became an accepted institution in 1804, 
when Jefferson was nominated for the sec- 
ond time. In his comments on Jefferson's 
first Administration in its relations to a 
renomination, Col. McClure says some per- 
tinent things on the subject of expansion: 

The one act of his Administration that 
Was most violently assailed was his pur- 
chase of Louisiana in 1808. It was pro- 
claimed by the Federalists as the most fla- 
grant usurpation of authority, as an utter 
overthrow of the Constitution, and as the 
beginning of the end of the Union. There 
is not an argument made to-day against 
the acquisition of the Philippines and Porto 
Rico that is not the echo of the earnest ar- 
gZuments made by the Federalists against 
the acquisition of Louisiana. The ablest 
of the Federalists proclaimed in the Senate 
and House that the Union was practically 
destroyed by the acquisition of a distant 
country, containing a people with no sym- 
pathy with our interests or institutions; 
who were generally strangers to our lan- 
guage and could never be educated to the 
yroper standard of American citizenship. 
But the country then, as now, believed in 
expansion, and the acquisition of Louisiana 
stands out as one of the grandest achieve- 
ments of statesmanship exhibited by any 
Administration, from Washington to Mc- 
Kinley. 

Conventions for the nomination of candi- 
dates for the Presidency began in 1x31, 
when Jackson and Clay were’ nominated. 
The anti-Masonic party was the first to 
call such a convention and its action was 
followed by the National Republicans. Al- 
though the records of the nominations up 
to this time are remarkably clear in Col. 
McClure’s book, they are naturally fuller 
from this period to the present. The his- 
tory of the Tilden-Hayes contest, with the 
operations of the carpet-bag element in 
the South, Is given in a manner fascinating 
to any one interested in the most important 
function of citizenship. The story of the 
first Lincoln campaign is as absorbing as a 
novel, and the pathetic account of the 
struggles of Roscoe Conkling for the re- 
nomination of Grant and of his strained 
relations with Garfield and Arthur result- 
ing therefrom is admirably told. 

The account of the Blaine-Cleveland cam- 
paign contains a mass of interesting his- 
tory. and the story of the contest between 
Mr. McKinley and Mr. Bryan ought to be 
very instructive to politicians who seem to 
have forgotten some of its most unmistak- 
able Col. McClure writes in a 
clear, graphic style, and his book, which 
might seem to the 
deal with a dry subject, never for an 
instant deficient in vivacity. The volume 
is embellished with portraits of the Presi- 
dents, 
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The Boer War as Seen by Julian 
Ralph.* 


Some one once said of Julian Ralph, when 


he had just written an amazingly interest- | 


ing account of an achievement of his fel- 
low-man, an outdoor performance of ‘‘ As 
You Like It,"’ tr a rescue of shipwrecked 
sailors, perhaps, that the charm of his de- 
scriptions lay not so much in his literary 
facility in the childlike 
mind he could bring to 
which he was assigned, He rarely had 
any preconceived ideas of anything he 
saw, or he rarely seemed to have, and each 
life-destroying conflagration, each corona- 
tion, and each battk he described was 
made to seem to the reader, for the time 
being, the only fire, the only crowning of 
a potentate, the only military engagement 
worth reporting that ever occurred. 

It cannot be said that in this respect Mr. 
Ralph is always quite so happy as usual in 
the volume containing his collected letters 
from the seat of conflict in South Africa, 
for he is more than the reporter in these 


us freshness 


each subject 


of 
to 


letters; he is frequently the advocate as | 
| Catharine de Medici was a subtle foe, and 


well. His accounts of the long marches, 
the skirmishes, and battles are as perfectly 
graphic as ever, but he takes sides with en- 
thusiasm, and is from first to last intense- 
ly, vigorously, picturesquely anti-Boer. 
Nothing angers him more than to hear 
folks liken the Boers to the Americans of 
the Revolution, ‘The petty, squalid rec- 
ord of the Boer leaders,’ he declares, “ no 
more matches the heroic .course of the 


American patriots than the life of Stephen | 
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John Paul Kriiger parallels that of George 
Washington.” 

Mr. Ralph often says harsh things about 
Kriiger and his fellows. His historical 
record, called in the cant of recent makers 
of books a “ foreword,’’ which 
an introduction, will be found very useful 
to the reader who desires to go into the 
subject thoroughly. It covers the field 


well enough from the first South African | 
Dutch settlement in 1652 to the beginning | 


of the present war, but it is written rather 
laboriously for Mr. Ralph, and one 
not catch the charm of this popular chron- 
icler of contemporaneous history till 
gets, so to speak, out in the open with him. 
With the smart and graphic description of 
life in Cape Town, after it had been filled 


does 


by day, how- 
the real interest of the book begins, 
it is thereafter well sustained, 
Mr. Ralph records his impressions in his 
most graphic, lightest, and surest manner. 
All British proceedings since the begin- 
ning of the war Mr, Ralph may be 
view through spectacles which, if not pre- 
to 
prejudice is 


ever 
very 


said to 


rose calculated 


the 


are 
this 


cisely colored, yet 
outlines Yet 
and not likely to prove objection- 
That “ largeness"' of manner which 
some rather small journalists of the stay- 
ut-home-and-growl variety have found 
Ralph's writing is conspict here, but it 
is quite in place. The journalist who de- 
scribes a battle from a position in the line 
of fire needs just such command of 
‘large,’ free manner Ralph possesses, 


soften 


frank 


in 


ou 


a a 


as 


serves as | 





one | 


Much that he has to say in this book has | 


already 
papers. 
battle 


appeared in the American 

His vivid, stirring account of the 
of Modder River, for instance, and 
the appearance of the field after the 
flict, have been widely 
the book inevitably contains much specu- 
lation that already “out of date,’ but 
Ralph's view of the doings in South Africa 
has never been misleading. 

Besides the historical introduction 
ready mentioned, the book is 
well provided with material to help 
reader who would go into the subject thor- 
oughly. There are, for instance, a useful 
map, a full index, a glossary, which is 
really needed, and a list of the casualties 
up to March 10, 1900, 
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A Journal of the Mutiny of the 
Bounty.* 

It is now a little mere than 101 years 
since H. M. 8. ship Bounty, under command 
of Lievt. William Bligh, sailed from 
Otaheite with some 1,500 bread fruit plants 
on board. The commanding officer had 
every reason to expect a prosperous voy- 
age home, but the name of his ship is as- 
sociated with the history of one of the 
most remarkable mutinies that ever took 
place on the high seas. Secuced by the 4n- 
dolent lives of the Otaheitans and the 
the men of the 
ship took the command out the hands of 
their lawfully appointed officers, and after 
setting the Lieutenant and his ioyal fol- 
lowers adrift in the ship's launch, went 
Lack to their Pacific paradise to live out 
their guilty lives. They finally settled on 
Pitcairn Island, which is to this day popu- 
lated chiefly by their descendants. 

The history of the mutineers is tolerably 
familiar to lovers of sea literature, but the 
story of tte wonderful voyage of the Lieu- 
tenant and his companions in the open boat 
is less known., As told-in the simple lan- 
guage of Lieut. Bligh’s journal, it is, in- 
deed, impressive. There is no word paint- 
ing, only a plain statement of facts. But 
the facts are ir themselves 
There were nineteen men in the 
and the rations given to them by 
mutineers were sufficient to have provided 
a full allowance to each man for five days, 
our cutlasses were thrown into the 
und these the only arms the party 
had for defense in a sea full of islands In- 
habited by fierce savages. 


were 


lieut. Bligh and his asscciates cruised over | 


3,600 miles of stormy ocean in the lurch, 
which was 23 feet long, 6 feet 9 inches in 
team, and 2 feet 9 inches in draught—not 
as large by 7 modern 
ship's cutter. 

How these 
posure and 


feet of length as a 
men survived 
privation dreadful 
plate, and how they finally reached 
little port of Kupang in Timor, Duteh 
possessicn, is set forth graphically in the 


in spite of ex- 


a 


| simple language of a plain sailor. One pecu- 


liar fact comes out in this narrative, It is 


the accepted story that the name of Pit- 
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to contem- |; 
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cairn was given to the ‘sland on which the | 


mutinecers settled because a 


named Pitcairn sighted this land from the 
ship’s masthead. Lieut. Bligh gives the 


names of all the officers, petty officers, 
and men on the Bounty, and ro such name 
as Piteairn appears. As his narrative was 
made from his journal, it is likely that his 
list is correct, and that the story of the 
numing of the island is not. The other 
names tally with those usually given. 


In Huguenot Times * 

In “A Man of His Age” Mr. Hamilton 
Drummond takes for period the time when 
Catholic and Huguenot fought for suprem- 
acy in France. After the treaty of Lou; 
goumeau, religious strife still continued, 


if history is correct, stopped at nothing. 


The romance under notice is one of ad- 
venture, showing the prowess of Blaisc de 
BRernauld and his followers. Opposed to 
de Bernauld there is a paid assassin, La 
Hake. In the course of the story, this La 
Hake murders several children. In his final 


| attempt to kill the young Prince of Béarn 


the bad man ts foiled. Then La Hake 

meets his doom. In “A Man of His Age”’ 

there is predominance of shadow. 

*THE MUTINY ON BOARD H. M. S. BOUNTY. 
By Lieut William Bligh. London: The Mans- 
field Press, and New York: M. FP. Mansfield. 

*A MAN OF HIS AGE, By Hamilton Drum- 
mend. Ilustreted. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, $1,25. 
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A Few Advance Notices. 
7 


bé | gece concerning Judge Robert Grant's new novel, “ Un- 

leavened Bread,’ hadled the public to apprehend a study which 

would provoke criticism. A reading of the advance sheets of 
the book quite justifies this apprehension. It is a severe satire on the 
social and intellectual attempts of American women, on women’s clubs, 
on the doctrine that the American thing in life, in ideas, in material de- 
velopment, in social arrangements and moral progress is essentially 
different from and better than the Old-World thing. It is a satire on 
many other matters, too.” 


ad ad 


—‘Boston Transcript. 


bé [ his latest novel Mr, Grant has aimed ambitiously high, and itis 

a pleasure to be able to congratulate him upon having produced 

a novel of quite uncommon strength. . . . In the character 
of Selma White he has drawn a type which each reader will be able to 
recognize within his own range of experience, although we do not re- 
member having met any one just like her in literature. Aside from her 
interest as a social type, Mr. Grant has succeeded in making her an ex- 
ceedingly attractive personality. . . . It is a book which ought to 
be read by all who take an interest in the development of purely Ameri- 


can fiction,” 
rT [ . 

from the first was thoroughly wrapped up in her own ideas and 

who could never appreciate that birth and: education gave to 
persons a power which could be obtained in no other way. It isa very 
Strong story. Judge Grant has undoubtedly had exceptional 
facilities for the study of character, and he has in the present novel drawn 
his pictures with a master’s touch. . . . He has written for the God 
of things as they are. He has not only called a spade a spade, but he has 
at times used strong qualifying adjectives. Th: result is a true story of 
American life, as it is tc-day. Very little, if at all, exaggerated, and 
while not a tale that is likely to make us proud of our country and its 
people, it will be better for us if we acknowledge the truth and feel a 
little remorseful for the social cankers which it so faithfully describes.’’— 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 
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Fine Books a Fine Investment 


Mr. Jobn Lane regrets that hz cannot supply any 
more copies of the * Vale Press Shakespeare,’’ the first 
volume of which will be issued on Monday next, May 
14th. He also regrets the disappointment of so many of 
his clients on all other Vale Press publications, the entire 
stock having been sold out. He is prepared to repur- 
chase any of these publications at twice thz published price. 


Advice to Book Collectors: 


Books Illustrated and Decorated by 
AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 


Complete your sets of “ The Yellow Book,” if you can. Vols. 1, 2, 
3, and 4 are now out of print; but a few complete sets of 13 
vols. may be obtained. Price $20.00 net. Vols. V. and XIII. 
may be obtained singly. 

Buy “The Savoy,” 3 vols., containing Aubrey Beardsley’s Wonder. 
ful drawings. Price $10.00 net. 

Buy “ Pierrot of the Minute,” by Ernest Dowson. (Only 300 copies 
printed.) Price $2.00.net. 

Buy “ The Rape of the Lock.” Price $2.50 net. 

Buy “ Plays,” by John Davidson. $2.50 net. 

Buy “Volpone.” $2.50. Vellum, limited to 100 copies, $15.00 net. 

Buy Beardsley’s “Second Book of Fifty Drawings.” $3.50 net. 

Buy Beardsley’s “ Early Work.” $10.00, vellum paper edition, lim- 
ited to 120 copies, $20.00 net. 


*»" Of the above Books only a few copies remain. 


JOHN LANE, 251 5th Av., New York, 


Senator Hoar’s Spaech on the Philippines, 


The Lust of Empire, 


By GEORGE F. HOAR. 
Price 2 S Cents. 


A verbatim report of the famous speech delivered in the U. S. Senate Chamber on 
April 37, 1900, by the Senior Senator from Massachusetts, in denunciation of Imperialism 
and of the policy pursued by the Federal Administration toward the Philippine Islands. 
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‘Where Those in This Country and 
in England Diifer. 


Two recently published articles on Wwo- 
men’s clubs, one on such clubs in Lon- 
don, in The Westminster Review for April, 
by Julia M. A. Hawksley, and the other 
on the American type of such associations 
by Jennie June Croly, in the current issue 
of Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, are 
particularly notewofthy as clearly indi- 
cating widely varying points of view in 
the two countries, as will readily be seen 
by the most casual investigation of the 
vastly different institutions called women's 
clubs in either country. 

In America a woman's club Is simply 
an aggregation of women, who, having dis- 
covered the strength to be found in co- 
ordination, or co-operation, made _ their 
first essays in this direction by forming 
women’s auxiliaries to aid in the work of 
missionary and other societies of a like 
nature. From this first step, the transi- 
tion has been easily accomplished until 
we now have the woman's club, according 
to American ideas in its full glory. 

Mrs. Croly reminds us that forty years 
ago there were no secular organizations of 
women, no college either for them or open 
to them, and few schools of the collegiate 
they might hope to be ad- 
At that time, women had no prop- 
their own earn- 


class where 
mitted. 
erty rights, 
ings, nor had they legal control over their 
own children. In 1868 contests as to a wo- 
man’s right to hold property, control her 
own earnings, and her power to make a 
will, were beginning in some of our States, 
the first clubs for women being formed in 
New York and Boston at this time. The 
right to control property and earnings 
was granted to women in Wyoming, Min- 
nesota, and the District of Columbia in 
1869, while in Illinois the right to her 
earnings was granted to at 
about this time. 

The first 
founded by and 
was in the against the 
tyranny of a which 
gladly appropriated and used all the funds 
gather together, but with- 
them to 
controversy 


not even in 
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New York 
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organization in 


for women 


nature of a revolt 
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women could 


out allowing any voice as its 
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formation 


distribution, re- 


the 


use or 
Women's 
Society, 


operation has 


sulted in of a 
Home and Foreign 
which by its 


obliged the Boards of Foreign Missions of 


Missionary 
successful 


many denominations to consent to the for- 
mation of women's auxiliaries, or to allow 
the 
affairs. 


them a voice in arrangement and ad- 
ministration of 
The word “ club," 
{s applied as far as women are concerned, 
to and intellectually 
sive and 
for social purposes, mainly, as is the case 
in 
meant, also, as was stated in the first con- 
stitution of the first woman's club, “to 
the oblit- 
the separation, bring 
together on the basis of woman- 
It is said that 


of class, sect, or opinion has been allowed 


in its American usage, 


educational progres- 


movements, not to associations 


England. Such association with us was 


bridge chasms between women; 


erate lines of and 


women 


hood alone.”’ no distinction 


to enter into the fundamental ideas of such 
organizations. Mrs. Croly s 


Fach for all and all 
motive which inspired their work and ac- 
tions, creating in time a curiously strong 
and vital sense of fellowship and unity of 
spirit and action. The first effort of these 
clubs was to form a more or less elastic 
organization and to acquire orderly—that 
is, parllamentary—methods of procedure. 
This alone to women whose lives had pre- 
viously been for the,most part isolated 
and desultory, though perhaps filled with 
aomestic cares, was a tremendous step in 
advance. 


ays: 


for each was the 


An informal it is said, has re- 


sulted in proviag that 95 per cent. out of 


census, 


500,000 club women in America were wives 
and mothers, the great endeavor being to 
that of womankind's 
higher things 


desire 
herself 


satisfy type 


to learn and make 
more generally and widely useful. 
The second important step in the spread 
of the women’s club idea in America, and 
ene which has resulted In a great increase 
in popularity, was the organization of the 
in 1889. This plan grew out 


of an invitation from Sorosis, the first and 


* Federation ”’ 
most important club among the women of 
America, 
try to come together and help it celebrate 
its twenty-first birthday—such coming to- 
gether being intended not only for the pur- 
pose of making each other's acquaintance, 
but that they might have an opportunity 
to compare methods of work and cultivate 
a feeling of fellowship, as well as to aid 
in the furtherance of larger aims, by which 
was a permanent federation of 
clubs covering the entire United States. 
This federation in 1889 included in its mem- 
bership fewer than a hundred clubs, but 
in four years the club idea had grown so 
much that the federation numbered nearly 
500 clubs, with an individual membership 
of from 25 to 500 women. 

The idea has spread rapidly until now 
there are thirty-four States so federated, 
as well as local clubs in every State in the 
Union, New York State alone containing 


to other clubs all over the coun- 


meant 


| 


| worthy and satisfactory. 





| 


| 
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about 30,000 club women, belonging to its 
State Federation of 228 clubs. A great deal 
of work has been accomplished through the 
agency of such associations, including the 
building of clubhouses, the formation of 
public libraries, and other public enter- 
prises, while in some instances industrial 
schools and free hospitals have been or- 
ganized and maintained, while lectures and 
musical entertalgments have made the lo- 
cal club an important factor in the social 
life @f the community. Mrs. Croly says: 


As an open door to continued educational 
oppartunities, as an aid to higher social 
purpose and standards, as destructive to 
easte prejudices, and an aid in promotin 
unity upon non-partisan lines, the loca 
club has been of untold advantage to all 
classes of women. * * * The women’s 
club fdea, which is broad, high, and noble, 
representing those interests which are uni- 
versal in their oneatse and human, in 
the best sense, in their purpose and charac- 
ter. * * * The most inspiring spectacle 
ever presented to the world, a great con- 
course of Women, actuated by high mo- 
tives, working toward ideals of life and 
character, representing city and_country, 
in the North, East, South, and West, yet 
all moved and guided by the spirit of unity 
and love. 


So much for the women’s club and its 
aims in our own country—concerning which 
the only criticism of any serious weight has 
been that perhaps they sometimes tend too 
much toward the glorification of women as 
such, though in other respects they have 
had aims and ambitions that were laudable, 
far-reaching, and elevating. In London, and 
in such English towns as have followed its 
lead, the women's club is organized very 
much on the lines of such organizations for 
men; such clubs being maintained mainly, 
if not solely, for the social pleasure and 
convenience of their and if not 
allowed to take too large a place in women’s 
lives—which criticism may doubtless be 
properly applied to all club life—such clubs 
may be found ideal refuges from many a do- 
mestic ill. Here luncheons and dinners may 
given with 
nor worry as to a cook's competency or de- 


members, 


be no personal inconvenience, 
ficiencies of service, and all ac a compara- 
tively small cost, and with the home feeling 
impossible found 
hotel. Here people may be met, acquaint- 
ances kept at the 
friendships made and deepened by the aid 


to be at restaurant or 


proper distance, and 
of the club’s safeguards and opportunities. 

For the country woman, living some dis- 
the has 
Here 
second home 
find it 
necessary to run up to town for a night or 
two the 


as 


tance out of London, town club 


many 
the 
at 


additional advantages to offer. 
finds a 
should 


country member 


her disposal, and she 


is saved of going to a 


afforded all 
entertain 


necessity 


hotel, as well sorts of op- 


portunities to receive her 
Such 


woman's ability 


or 


friends, club membership implies a 


at 
perfectly inde- 


to be always or her 


sweet will among and yet 
of friends 
; that she 


society in which the obligations of hostess 


pendent or friendly acquaint- 


ances is, has absolute control of 
and guest do not of necessit» 

The 
rendezvous of chosen intimates, arena 
of outspoken the 
place where opinions are formulated if not 
formed, self-realized if not created. It 
moreover, on occasions, 


enter, 

is ‘‘ the 
the 
theory, 


women's club in London 


discussion and 
is, 
the resort where, 
instruction 
to walk hand in hand, as its members listen 
to some brilliant jeu d’esprit by 


pleasure and may be believed 
yclept 
a lecture. 
Hanksley thinks 


of women's 


courtesy 
Mrs. 
sults 


the 
their 


that 
and 


best 
life 


re- 


clubs are 


| mainly shown in,small matters, in indirect 


consequences, the exploitation of a gift by 
to the 
The 


out 


one woman, for instance, leading 


discovery of similar talents in another 
fundamental their 
seem simple and attractive in these 
at 
Much of our own 


ideas and working 
Eng- 
lish clubs, and the results arrived note- 


women's clubs methods closely resemble 
the village debating clubs of an earlier day. 
As time goes on perhaps the London idea 
may gain some foothold here. Mrs. Hawks- 
ley thinks the influence of women's clubs 
in England far-reaching for the 


that: 


reason 


Through its lessons women have learned 
to walk hand in hand, and mafch shoulder 
to shoulder, to comprehend the secrets of 
cohesion and partnership, of originality and 
organization, with a potent efficacy that 
spreads and permeates. * * * Self-asser- 
tion being dwarfed by a wider horizon of 
personal and relative responsibility, there 
becomes visible a prospect of loyal com- 
radeship. Intercourse between woman and 
woman resulting, not in sentiment, but in 
work, stagnation gives place to movement. 
And thus are produced by emanations, im- 
palpable but irresistible as mist, from the 
drawing rooms, reading rooms, smoking 
rooms of our clubs, fresh and important 
possibilities to strengthen and to ozonize 
the atmosphere encircling womanhood. 





Dr. Andrew Balfour, the author of “ Ven- 
geance Is Mine,”’ sailed from South- 
ampton last week for South Africa, 
where he will make a careful study of 
typhus fever, which has made its appear 
ance among the Boer prisoners and the 
soldiers of Gen. Buller's command. Dr, 
Balfour is a son of Dr. Alexander Balfour, 
the eminent Edinburgh physician, and the 
author of many standard medical works. 
“ Vengeance Is Mine,’ which is published 
by the New Amsterdam Book Company, is 
row in its third edition, and a fourth edi 
tion is being prepared, although the book 
was published less than two weeks ago. 
The reception of this historical novel by 
lovers of good fiction has been instant and 
generous, 


NOVELS. 
Tendencies and Purposes in Various 
Lines of English Fiction.* 


The first pages of Prof. Stoddard’s book 
on ‘The Evolution of the English Novel” 
contain an explanation somewhat deprec- 
atory of its title. “The idea suggested in- 
dicates,” he says, “that we can name the 
earlier forms out of which the true novel 
has been evolved, can arrange the novels 
in existence to illustrate the later develop- 
ment, and can trace the steps of the 
progress. It is with some reluctance that 
I have used such a demanding title.’’ No 
other term than evolution, however, “ lo- 
calizes the phenomena so definitely, and 
conveys so promptly the notion of progress 
in a general line of tendency,”’ and the no- 
tion of progress in a general line of ten- 
dency is precisely what the author wishes 
to emphasize. ~ 

The law of tendency which Prof. Stod- 
dard applies to the history of the novel is 
one to be discerned, he points out, in many 
forms of human expression, in education, 
in pictorial art, in politics, and in drama, 
as well as in literature. It is the change 
from interest in the external, the objective, 
the physical, to interest in the internal, the 
subjective, the spiritual. 

In. fiction the change has been from 
external events to internal motives. The 
predecessors of the novel were the Greek, 
the Italian, and Spanish romances, in all 
of which great adventures ‘‘ with a motive 
of desire, but with detail of fighting, 
pirates, war, shipwreck, and strategies," 
play the chief part. Not until this sover- 
eignty of action over emotion and unreal- 
| ity over reality gave way, not until “ tales 
of adventure, in lands far away, under 
circumstances impossible, and with help 
of enchantment and magic, and super- 
|} human assistance,"" made room for the 
slory of some humble life, of scenes real at 
hand, of the emotions of a “‘ simple, home- 
ly, struggling soul,’’ a Pamela, a Marianne, 
a Manon Lescaut, a Joseph Andrews, a 
Clarissa Harlowe, was the English novel 
actually born. And theneeforth its pro- 
gress was in the main away from physical 
adventures and toward adventures of the 
mind and heart. 

This is the author's general theory of the 
development of the novel in manner, and 
spirit. ‘‘It is evident,"’ he “that if 
this theory has sound basis the same gen- 
eral law will be manifest in each of the 
separate novel forms. It should be mani- 
fest In the record of the novel of personal- 
ity, of the novel of history, of the novel of 
romance, the novel of purpose.” To 
prove that it is so manifest by discussing 


says, 


of 


important examples of each of these novel 
forms is the next step. 

From “The Vicar of Wakefield,’ in 
Which the Vicar is shown rather as an al- 
legory of virtue pelted with vice than as a 
person in actual life, we pass to the novels 
of Jane Austen, to find them rather ob- 
servations of life than studies of ifS prob- 
lems, and reflections settled conditions 
rather than questionings of growth and 
possibilities, novels of the outer life more 
than of the inner life; thence to Charlotte 
Bronté and the defiant personality of Jane 
Eyre, all revolt, intensity, personal emo- 
tion, formless agitation; and thence again 
to ‘‘The Scarlet Letter,” in, which not 
merely human character with ts deep de- 
sires, its thwarted aims, its hopes and pun- 
ishments is depicted, but human character 
in its complex relations, individual 
yielding their passionate impulses to the 
stronger and and more compelling 
sentiment of duty toward other souls. Thus 
we arrive at the moral relations of the in- 
dividual to the life about him, certainly, 
the stage occupied by the modern, novel. 

In the historical novel the same method of 
inquiry meets with much the same 
We find Scott at the beginning con- 
cluding his ‘‘ Waverley ”’ 
of ‘‘an excellent 





of 


souls 


nobler 


suc- 
cess, 
with a description 
dinner,” and forty years 
later Thackeray his ‘ Esmond” 
with the words: ‘‘ Love vincit omnia is im- 
measurably above all ambition, more pre- 
cious than wealth, more noble than name. 
He knows not life who knows not that; he 
hath not felt the highest faculty the 
soul who hath not enjoyed it."’ 

In 
is curious 


closing 


of 


the romantic novel it 
to find any mention of the 
of ‘Stevenson, no word 
even of “ The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,"’ in which all the horrors of 
supernatural mysteries and their effect 
upon the mind in such stories as “ The 
Mysteries of Udolpho” are translated into 
the subtler horrors of the moral nature 
recognizing itself. It is unlike his catholic 
principle to exclude so important a line of 
effort, particularly as he produces no ex- 
amples of modern English romanticism 
take its place 

In the novel purpose, Mr. Stoddard 
finds a promise of a possibly abiding form, 
or, more exactly, of an abiding idea to be 
expressed through changing Al- 
ready we the term “ problem-novel ”’ 
to indicate a certain change from the in- 
sistence upon remedies for social evils to 
be found in the work of Charles Reade, to 
.a preoccupation with the causes of these 
evils, the hidden disease for which a rem- 
edy not yet discerned may be sought. 

The tendencies of the modern novel are 
toward the differentiation into specific 
types of expression (from the simple to the 
complex, we may put it) toward the treat- 
ment of serious problems with an earnest- 


the chapter on 
not 


romantic novels 





to 


of 


forms. 
use 


ness of manner; toward a truthful presen- 
tation of actual conditions, in fact, toward 
verity, or, at least, toward verisimilitude. 

The 
spirit 


scientific spirit and the imaginative 
have become copartners. The novel 
*THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH NOVBI.. 
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discussion of his.subject a true impression, 
he means in brief that the novel com- 
mencing like the prelude of the organist, 
“doubtfully and far away,” has built at 
last its bridge from dreamland to reality, 
has passed from the courtship by ex- 


aggerated and fantastic forms of a hu- 
man nature content thus to be wooed to 
the stage of steady intimacy attained 
through married life. In plain words, fic- 
tion is no longer fiction, but the true re- 
flection of ourselves, sitting down with us 
to our daily bread, following us through 
our mos prosaic occupations, surprising 
us in our moods of greatest exaltation, re- 
veading our most dear and hidden senti- 
ments, exposing our hopes and our fears 
for ourselves and for others and for hu- 
manity at large. It is the literature that 
we have taken into our homes and made 
cne of us, and from which there is no con- 
ceivable separation. 

For this view of an art that too often 
has been treated superficially and without 
insight or interest, Prof. Stoddard’s readers 
must confess themselves much indebted to 
him. His book, like the ideal novel of the 
present, is personal, stimulating, suggest- 
ive, and truthful. 


Mr. Daly’s Douwai Bible. 

The recent sale of Mr. Augustin Daly’s 
unique copy of the Douai Bible may awak- 
en an interest to know something of this 
version of the Scriptures. The term Douat 
is derived from the town of that name in 
France. A college was established there in 
1562 by Cardinal Allen for the education 
of English Roman Catholic priests. After 
the Reformation, in view of the fact that 
the interpretation of the Scriptures as set 
forth by Luther and his followers had been 
condemned by the Holy See, it was deemed 
necessary to have a Catholic version, which 
would be free from the errors which Rome 
claimed had found their way into the Prot- 
estant version. This work was undertaken 
by the Douai College, and stands to-day 
as 4 monument to the Catholic faith. 

Mr. John D. Crimmins has become the 
possessor of Mr. Daly's monumental work, 
and relates his first introduction to it 
follows: ** MY first acquaintance with the 
Douai Bible was through an invitation 
from Mr. Daly to visit his residence, 14 
West Fiftieth Street, in April, 1892. The 
invitation stated that he had invited a 
few friends to look over the extended Bible 
he had illustrated, and which he had just 
received from the bookbinders. I presented 
myself and met his Grace, Archbishop Cor- 
rigan, his secretary, and the Rev. Father 
McCluskey, the Judge, Mr. Daly’s brother; 
Mr. Grivaz, who did Mr. Daly's illuminat- 
ing, and an elderly gentleman, who, I 
believe, was Mr. Toedteberg, who did the 
inlaying. A few others of Mr. Daly's friends 
came in during the course of 
Mr. Daly 
and observing 


as 


the evening. 

very proud of his work, 
that I much in- 
terested in the volume I was examining, he 
said to me: ‘I began the collecting of il- 
lustrations for this Bible several years ago. 
I was for Cath- 
olic version would be 
tall enough for my illustrations. At Jast 
[ came across this edition the Doual 
Bible, published in Dublin one hun- 
dred ago. The text pleased me, as 
it was not exactly modern, and the fact 
that it was published in Dublin also at- 
tracted me.’ 

“When a man as great 
the art of illustrating, a 
patient in his res¢ 
that material 
der, when 
forty-two volumes 
of his work 
me they must 
‘Lhere are single that would re- 
quire more than the hours of an ordinary 
day to examine and study, for in order 
to appreciate the to be found 
the examination must be patient and thor- 
ough. Miss Rehan mentioned to 
a few circumstances in connection with the 
illustrations for this great 
own ive manner she 
told me how often during the of 
visits to Italy and France, while out walk- 
ing with Mr, Daly, he would haunt the old 
bookstalls, and while 
listlessly around he would suddenly say 
to her: ‘ Well, Ada, I think we can go now; 
I have just found a print that I have been 
for for years.’ Day after day he 
would continue the ssearch until he had 
finally collected 8,000 separate illustra- 
tions now contained in the forty-two vol- 
umes. Among the very rare illustrations 
may be mentioned an original drawing 
by Raphael for a _ painting; original 
sketches by Veronese and Le Brun; original 
etchings and engravings by tembrandt 
and Diirer, and all the known of 
plates from the woodcuts of the Koberger 
Bible, Nuremberg™Uhronicle, &c., to the 
LDoré illustrations.”’ 

Mr. Crimmins has several other rare 
Bibles in his collection, and among them a 
copy of the first edition ever printed in 
America of the Douai Bible. It was printed 
Carey, Stewart & Co., Phila- 
delphia, and bears the date 1790. Another 
unique Bible possessed by Mr. Crimmins 
is a. copy of the first edition published in 
the Irish language, printed at London in 
1685. This edition was prepared under the 
auspices of the Church of Hngland, with 
the idea of making converts in [reland. It 
was thought that Irish Catholics might be 
won over by presenting them with the 
Lutheran version, printed in their own 
language. This object signally failed, how- 
ever. 

A Bible closely associated with early New 
York history was presented by Mr. Crim- 
mins to the Lenox Library in 1898. It was 
published by John Hayes, Cambridge, in 
1674, and was the identical Bible used in 
the New York Fort Chapel, in the latter 
seventeenth century, during the 
administration of Gov. Fletcher It con- 
tains the following inscription, neatly writ- 
ten: ‘ Ex Libris Joh’is Miller. A. M. prot., 
Ao. Dm. 1695. Johannis Miller natus fuit 
8 Decembris A. D. 1666, hora secunda ma- 
tutina. This Bible belonged to the Chap- 
pell in the King’s Fort at New York and 
fell to my lot upon Gov'r Fletcher's car- 
rying over another for that use and pur- 
pose in ye year 1602. John Miller.” 
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WELLINGTON, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Biography 
of the Great Duke.* 


Exhaustive Life 
by Herbert Maxwell, 
two octavo volumes, is the 
author's reviewing a work on 
for one of the English weeklies. The inter- 
est roused by the review work set the au- 
thor to thinking what a delightful task it 
would be to tell the story of such a life, 
to trace out the sources of such splendid 
success, and to make plain the effect upon 
the British army and public life ef such a 
conspicuous example, | 

The author certainly found abundant ma- 
terial from which to glean the important 
details of Wellington's career. In addi- 
tion to the memoirs of officers under whom 
the Duke served, of others who served un- 
der him, and of political cOlleagues, there 
are his military dispatches, compiled by 
Col. Gurwood, and the twenty-two vol- 
umes of supplementary dispatches and 
eight volumes of civil correspondence edit- 
ed by the second Duke of Wellington. 

The author has made the present 
unusually valuable by adding much 
terial that has been heretofore unpublished, 
including some interesting facts and letters 
selected from a large 
journals and correspondence. 
kindness of the present Duke of Welling- 
ton permission was given the author to 
examine his grandfather's unprinted 
pers at Apsley House, and to reproduce in 
fac simile the orders penciled at Waterloo, 
and to photograph several portraits. 

It is evident that the author has made 
a thorough examination of the whole field 
of Wellington literature, and the finished 
work little to be desired. It in- 
cludes all that is of interest relative to the 
hero of Waterloo, 
matter which 
biographies a 
reader. 

In the present volumes the usual 
is given to Wellington's early 
Undoubtedly the circumstances warrant 
the brevity. About the middle of the 
enteenth century an Irish land owner, Gar- 
ret Wesley, married the daughter of 
other squire of the name of Colley. 
families were both of English descent. 
marriage proving childless, Richard Colley, 
a nephew, was adopted and changed his 
name to Wesley. This adopted son having 
been elected to the Irish House of Com- 
mons, was created Baron Mornington in 
1747. His eldest son, Garret, 
Ear! of Mornington and died in 1781, leaving 
five sons and one daughter. 

The fourth son, Arthur, was born in 1769, 
the same year as Napoleon Bonaparte, but 
the exact place and date of his birth are 
not positively known. The record of his 
boyhood must be pronounced unsatisfac- 
tory, both because of its meagre extent and 
the commonplace character of the few de- 
tails which have been preserved. 

We are told that his mother had no fond- 
ness for her son Arthur, and Gleig, one of 
his biographers, says that her feeling 
toward him was “not far from aversion.” 
Certain it is that he rarely alluded to his 
early days. The conduct attributed to his 
mother may account for his perfunctory 
visits to her when he was “the Duke,” 
which made Greville, who could know 
nothing of the facts, write him down a 
hard man, 

In a letter to his elder brother in 1797 he 
said: ‘‘I acknowledge that I am a bad 
judge of the pain a man feels on parting 
from his family,’’ which might be under- 
stood to refer not only to his condition as 
a bachelor, but also to reflect the loneli- 
of a life which had never felt the 
warmth of home ties. 

After a brief schooling in England he was 
sent to a French military school at Angers, 
on the Maine, for about a year. In 1787 he 
became an ensign in the Seventy-third 
Foot. Political and social influence went 
for much then, and the ensign's successive 
promotions to Lieutenant, Subaltern, and 
Captain followed within five years. Then 
he secured a Majority and Lieutenant 
Colonelcy by purchase, the latter rank being 
attained in the Autumn of 1793. 

His first military experience was in the 
Netherlands, where he participated in the 
retreat of the allies before the advance of 
the Republican hosts of France. The Brit- 
ish just managed to escape to the trans- 
ports at Bremen. His disgust at the mode 
in which this campaign was conducted in- 
duced him to attempt to quit the army and 
seek employment in some civil department. 
Fortunately for England, his request was 
not considered, and in 1796 he sailed for 
the East Indies, there to gain victories of 
great importance and display the military 
skill which was to be so largely developed 
in broader fields of action. 

It must be admitted that Wellington was 
peculiarly favored by fortune. The ap- 
pointment of his brother Richard, Earl 
of Moruington, as Viceroy of India, pre- 
sented unusual opportunities which enabled 
him to disclose his real worth as a com- 
mander. It gave his strong personal char- 
acter play and his genius scope. His nine 
years’ service in the East not only de- 
veloped his character, but also won him 
high honors, including knighthood and the 
rank of Major General. 

Returning to England in 1805 he took a 
seat In Parliament, and acted for a brief 
time as Irish Secretary, which position he 
left to participate in the Copenhagen cam- 
paign. In 1808, having beefi promoted to 
Lieutenant General, he was appointed to 
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the commiani of the forces assembled to as- 
sist the Spanish and Portuguese in ridding 
their countries of the French. 

3egun in Portugal, the Peninsular cam- 
paign ended in France after the defeat of 
successive French armies under such bril- 
liant leaders as Soult, Jourdan, Masséna, 
Victor, Marmont, Bessiéres, Ney, and 
Suchet. It secured for Wellington the rank 
of Field Marshal and peerages from Portu- 
gal, Spain, and England, the latter mak- 
ing him successively Baron, Viscount, Earl, 
and Duke. 

Returning home in 1814, he took his seat 
in the House of Lords, was thanked and 
congratulated on the part of the House of 
Commons, as was that other great soldier, 
the Duke of Marlborough, and received 
the £400,000 with which his dukedom had 
been endowed. 

Never has a military hero deserved more 
of England than Wellington. His campaign 
in the Peninsula was a series of brilliant 
military achievements, and; next to the 
Russian campaign, had more to do with the 
overthrow of Napoleon than any other 
event in the carecr of the Corsican. After 
the Waterloo campaign Wellington entered 
the Cabinet. 

It is in the réle of a public official that 
Wellington is claimed to have attained the 
least success of his career. For thirty-four 
years succeeding Waterloo he was promi- 
ment in public life, part of the time as 
rime Minister, and was always consulted 
by the leaders of his party. His activity 
and influence during the retorm period and 
the discussion of the corn laws are a part 
of the political history of England. Dying 
in 1852, every conceivable mortuary honor 
was paid his remains, which were accom- 
panied to their last resting place beside 
those of Nelson in St. Paul’s Cathedral by 
representatives of the leading European 
powers. 

‘The accuracy and clearness of this work 
are its chief charms. It is a difficult 
task to describe the career of a man whose 
everyday life for years has so much to 
do with armies, a mere outline of whose 
battles means repeating a mass of figures 
anent dates, combatants, and lesses. To do 
this well requires a peculiar gift of brevity 
and perspicuity of style. These qualities 
are possessed by the author, and so well 
used in the preparation of this work that 
the result is entertaining as well as valu- 
able. 

It is disappointing to see such splendid 
specimens of typography clad so indiffer- 
ently. Upon opening one of the volumes the 
reader is warned by the creaking and 
cracking that caution is necessary to pre- 
vent the leaves separatirg in his hands. 


Volumes priced as high as these should 
be better bound. We do not mean by this 
that the material should be better, but the 
leaves should be firmly sewed together, 
well backed, and fastened to the cover, so 
that the volume may be opened sufficiently 
to see the entire page without fear of the 
book breaking its back or falling to pieces. 


The Arnold Sale. 


On April 23-26 Bangs & Co. sold the 
library of trials and legal literature belong- 
ing to John H. V. Arnold, which was the 
largest and most valuable collection of 
the kind ever offered in this city, com- 
prising both civil and criminal trfals in 
the courts of England and America, care- 
fully selected to illustrate points of law 
and to exhibit the various forms of crim- 
inal conduct, There were 2,234 lots in all, 
against 1,067 lots in the extensive collec- 
tion made by Edmund B. Wynn of Water- 
town, N. Y., which Bangs & Co. sold Feb. 
7-11, 1808. Judge Arnold’s most important 


book was Horsmanden’s “Journal of the 
no toate 
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Proc cotinas in the Detection of the Con- 
spiracy Formed to Burn the City of New 
York,”’ printed by James Parker in 1744, 
which George D. Smith secured for $250. 
Though it lacked thé half title, it was a 
lovely copy in crushed levant morocco 
extra, elaborately inlaid, morocco double, 
watered-silk fly leaves, gilt edges, by 
Lortic, and seems to be identical with the 
one described by Dodd, Mead & Co. in 
a catalogue issued in April, 1896, when 
it was quoted at $600. It was decidedly 
cheap at $250. A fair copy fetched $200 
at Henkels’s in December, 1898; Ives's 
brought $280 in 1891; Barlow's, with half 
title, sold for $310 in 1890; Strong's, an un- 
cut copy, realized $300 in 1878, and 
Menzies's went for $240 in 1876. Judge 
Arnold’s dramatic collection will be sold 
by Bangs & Co. in the Fall. His first col- 
lection, which was sold in this city in April, 
1879, contained many highly important 
books. Other prices of interest at the re- 
cent Arnold sale are as follows: 

“ Proceedings Respecting Major John An- 
dre,” Philadelphia, 1780, a fine copy, with 
many uncut leaves, in crimped morocco, 
$85; bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. This 
was the Menzies copy, which cost Judge 
Arnold $68 in 1876. ynn’s, a little stained, 
brought $70. 

“Trial of Andre,” Palmer, printed ry 
Ezekiel Terry, 1810, $11; bought by Dod 
Mead & Co. “Minutes of a Court of In- 
quiry Upon the Case of André,” Albany, 
1865, illustrated by Morrell with fourteen 
extra plates; also a nature of Andre, 
$25; bought by George D, Smith. ‘“Pro- 
ceedings of a Court of General Officers,” 
Dublin, reprinted by Pat Byrne, 1781, a 
rare edition, $10; bought by Dodd, Mead 

‘0. 


“A Short Narrative of the Horrid Mas- 
sacre in See, Pat on, 1770, calf, by 


additional age 4 


1814, ues wedeuen, very rare, 
by William Terry. 

Horsmanden’s *‘Journal,” the reprint of 
1810, with a document signed by the author 
laid in, $11.50; bought by George D. Smith. 

George Alfred Townsend’s “Mrs. Rey- 
nolds and Hamilton: A Romance,” New 
York, 1890, with fifty-two insterted plates, 
bound by Ritter in orange levant morocco, 
$15; bought by William Terry; cost Judge 
Arnold, it is said, the sum of $50. 


“$105 5; bought 


French Library Needs Room. 


For years M. Léopold Delisle, the Chief 
Librarian of the French National Library, 
has been asking for more room. The twen- 
ty miles of shelving in the Library Building 
are not sufficient. Every inch of the shelv- 
ing is filled, and in many cases the books 
are three feet deep. The annual accumula- 
tion of new material is figured up to be 
some 40,000 books alone. Then there ts a 
vast amount of pamphlets. At present the 
overplus is stacked on the floor. The ac- 
cumulation has been large that the total 
count has become well-nigh {mpossible. 

In 1885, when an effort was made to give 
some idea of numbers, the figures showed 
that there were over 1,500,000 volumes in 
the library. It is believed that to-day 
there are more than 2,000,000. The French 
newspapers are swamping the library, com- 
ing in at the rate of 11,000 every month, not 
counting the periodicals. Strange to say, 
the Chambers have been parsimonious and 
money grants have been very small. How- 
ever, an appropriation has been made for @ 
new building, and when that is finished, M. 
de Lisle hopes there may be a beginning of 
the classification of the printed volumes, 

There is nothing singular in the condition 
of the French National Library. The out. 
put of books or printed matter must be ah 
ways in excess of any fixed storage capaq 





A Book About Their Household 

~ s 

with the Revolution fcr a 
* 
‘Background.* 

For the reason that Miss Sichel, the 
writer of this historical sketch, has given 
us a charmingly written and vivid outline 
not only of the Ancien Régime, but also 
a clear and picturesque record of the 
French Revolution, by no means confining 
herself to those scenes in which Lafayette 
himself participated, she has been able 
to make her people unusually real to us. 
The book is, as its title suggests, the story 
of a household, Adrienne Noaillles, after- 
ward Mme. Lafayette, being even more 
prominent in this record than is her more 
famous husband. It is for this reason of 
personal interest that the book will be 
found so valuable an aid to a fresh study 
of the French Revolution. Its author pre- 
sents a vivid and well-written account ot 
French society, the home life of its people, 
their follies and extravagances, and par- 
ticularly the doings of the most exclusive 
set in its gay capital, giving us inte esting 
pictures of many of the best-known char- 
acters of pre-Revolutionary, times, and par- 
ticularly of the d’Ayens and their connec- 
tions, which, to the present writer at least, 
has resulted in giving not only a clear 
picture of both the darker and brighter 
aspects of French society before the del- 
uge, including many delightful glimpses 
into the home life of the highest circles of 
the France of the old régime, but the book 
inducing a careful and personal interest in 
Mme. Lafayette and her entire family con- 
nection, we follow them all through the 
perils of the Revolution with an interest it 
would be impossible to feel for history 
pure and simple, or even for a good his- 
torical novel The present record has all 
the charm of good historical fiction, with 
the added interest of our certainty of the 
book’s being a record of real people. 

Miss Sichel tells us that the vice so often 
dwelt upon as the most conspicuous feat- 
ure of pre-Revolutionary days is indeed no 
fiction; that there was a corrupt Court 
party, whose vices were offset by the vir- 
tue of a large number of the nobility, some 
Catholic and some irreligious, who led 
lives of saintly virtue and religious fervor— 
“such virtue that it seems as if it should 
have saved the city.” 

We have already spoken of the two _ ex- 
tremes of aristocratic society, of the Oeil- 
de-Boeuf, and of the company, so much less 
known, of holy-minded men and women ir- 
radiating the last years of the old order. 
Excepting only readers of memoirs, their 
names are seldom heard, yet their actions 
still ‘“‘smell sweet and blossom in the 
dust,” if we will but stoop and pick them 
up. * * * The most winning of them are 
certainly to be found among the orthodox 
religious; their personal piety has a dis- 
tinction, an attraction of its own. But 
they counted in their ranks philosophers, 
whose conduct was as pure and self-re- 
nouncing; men who were practically more 
effective because more occupied with the- 
ories of enlightenment and with public af- 
fairs. Of the former type the Noailles fam- 
ily are representative; Lafayette and his 
friends are a fine embodiment of the lat- 
ter. In an endeavor to revive some of its 
charm and purity, in the figure of Adri- 
enne de Noailles, wyp afterward became 
Mme. de Lafayette, We shall have the best 
opportunity of seeing the two sides united. 

But it is only by understanding the social 
conditions of a period that we can measure 
the importance of individuals, therefore’in a 
long and interesting preface Miss Sichel 
introduces us to the brilliant world within 
the gates of Paris in the of the 
Louis's. There all the nobles France 
congregated, the roads from the capital 
to the provinces being mere cart tracks, 
and except for a boar hunt or to entertain 
friends, the never willingly ap- 
proached their estates, and only a lettre 
de cachet could induce them to 
there. Arthur Young, traveling southward 
in France in 1787, passed through 270 miles 
of that land without meeting a single gen- 
tleman. It is only fair to add, however, 
that many people attracted to Paris, 
as much by intellectual pleasures as by any 
other. 


There ideas vibrated, there mind found 
mind and struck electric sparks. There 
gathered, as it seemed to them, the men 
who could help mankind 
ica declared its independence young Paris 
took fire, braved disinheritance, and offered 
its aid without interest or reserve. * * * 
Any cause that presented itself in the name 
of freedom was welcomed by them with 
acclamation 1d without inquiring whether 
it was emancipation from slavery or frm 
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It would be to dwell 
upon the contrasting portraits of folly and 
virtue in which this portion of Miss Sich- 
els book will be found rich, but it is 
only possible to speak of the Noailles fam- 
ily, who were to become 
nected with Lafayette and his fortunes: 

They were not only the greatest family 
in France after royalty, they were also per- 
haps the largest. Wherever we look among 
them we find noble minds and holy souls. 
The old Maréchal de Mouchy and his wife 
who perished at eighty on the seaffold; 
their daughter, Mme. de Duras, who sur- 
vived the Terror and left us her prison 
journals; the Duchesse d'Ayen and the five 
daughters whom she cherished—all these 
shone then and shine for us now. 

Miss Sichel sketches the entire family 
connection of the d’'Ayens. Adrienne No- 
ailles was the second of the five daughters 
of the Duchesse d’Ayen, whose husband 
was the son of the Due and Maré- 
chale de Noailles. Most carefully educated 
under their mother’s supervision, these five 
sisters, who were devotedly attached to 
each other, yet showed the most diverse 
natures. Adrienne was the most intellec- 
tual and intense, and inherited much of 
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her father’s . wit. ‘The eldest daugh- 
ter, Louise, married her cousin, the Vi- 
comte de Noailles, whose nature was as 
sweet and finely balanced as her own; but 

Very different was Adrienne’s fate. Her 
lover and her love story were alike stormy. 
The Marquis de Lafayette was only four- 
teen and a half; his near relations had died 
and he had grown under lax ardian- 
ship, with a_ large tune already in his 

ssession. His character was noble, but 

assionate as Adrienne’s and wholly un- 
trained. The Duchesse admired it, but she 
thought his wealth and his circumstances 
so undesirable that she summarily refused 
the match. * * * During the year of 
that difference she had learned to know 
M. de Lafayette’s character and to admire 
its possibilities. * * * When his guard- 
ians consented to finish his education, to 
wait two years for the marriage, and to 
allow her daughter to live with her for 
some time after it, she gave in and adopted 
him as her son. There was no one in after 
days who appreciate@ him as she did, or 
who did such justice to his motives when 
all the world misunderstood him, 

The Lafayettes were married in April, 
1775, and in 1775 settled in their own home. 
A year later a dinner party was given in 
Paris by Marshal de Broglie in honor of 
the Duke of Gloucester, who, being in dire 
disgrace with his brother, George LIII., took 
a trip across the Channel. He entertained 
the dinner table by a somewhat humorous 
account at the King's expense of America’s 
affront to England, and tne story of Bos- 
ton Harbor and its tea chests; his sympa- 
thy seeming to be entirely with the Ameri- 
cans, as he dwelt upon their need of re- 
cruits. This was the first that France had 
heard of American independence! Among 
the diners was a boy of nineteen, silent and 
solemn-faced, who but for his eager eyes 
might have seemed insignificant. After 
dinner he joined .he Duke and spoke for 
the first time, telling him he would join the 
Americans and fight for their freedom, and 
asking him how best to set about it. 


This was the Marquis de Lafayette. 
* * * The adoring husband of a lady who 
returned his attachment; already the fa- 
ther of one child and expecting another. 
* * * He was ruled by two passions—the 
one for his wife, the other tor freedom, 
and the latter was the stronger of the 
two. In his amorous pursuit of liberty, 
under all her Protean forms—a _ pursuit 
sometimes stern, always. sanguine, and 
maintained through a long life—he has 
never been rivaled, unless it be by Mr. 
Gladstone in our own day. Yet Lafayette 
was not a modern Radical. With the old 
French manners, he had an English mind, 
even in its stiffness, and shone by char- 
acter rather than by gifts. * * * Perhaps 
the nearest parallel to him is Hampden, 
the Knight of the Constitution, who fought 
ereey abuse, though he never created a 
aw. 


Were this book the record of the lives 
of simply a typical French family of that 
period, instead of being that of the Lafay- 
ettes, to whom America owes so great a 
debt, it would not only be an absorbing 
story, but also an extremely faithful pict- 
ure of the causes which led up to the Rey- 
olution, the Reign of Terror, and of Na- 
poleon’s personality and influence. It is 
impossible to attempt to follow the Lafay- 
ettes through all the vicissitudes of their 
stormy life. Lafayette’s American service, 
which was terminated by his return in 
1779; his prominence in the early days of 
the Revolution, the fall of the Bastile~- 
the key of which Lafayette sent to Wash- 
ington; his command of the National 
Guard during the Eve of Terror, his resig- 
nation of his command, followed by a tri- 
| umphal journey to Chovaniac, his estate, 
| accompanied by his wife. On this journey 
they found every village decorated, while 
every town sent forth its Mayor and illu- 
minated scroll. Lafayette thought his work 
finished, his fame at its height, and his 
happiness complete. He little knew what 
fate had still in store for him. 

Later came the “ Procession Black 
sreeches,"’ with all its attendant outrages, 
and Lafayette hurried back to Paris, ex- 
postulating, arguing, and demanding the 
punishment of the offenders. He next con 
} venes a council of the National Guards tu 
try and the nation from the regl- 
cide Jacobins; the most important result 
being that the Commune declared Lafay- 
ette a traitor, and on his attempting tse 
escape to America he was arrested, partly 
| through treachery, and imprisoned in the 
| Prussian fortress of Wessel. 

Almost the entire remaining portion ot 
the book is a record of arrests, imprison- 
ment, hardships of all sorts, and death, for 
the entire d'Ayen connections. Mme, La- 
| fayette’s grandmother, mother, and sister 
| were all beheaded on the same day, while 

she herself, stripped of all her possessions. 
frequently imprisoned and suffered 
almost impossible to realize, 

showing herself throughout all these 
| troubled years the possessor of a most 
heroic and cheerful nature. It is pleasant 
to think that America, in the person of 
\ Gouverneur Morris, was able to afford her 
| material aid, both by way of financial 
|} loan and once practically saving her life, 
| by writing to the Committee of Safety 
| that if they killed Lafayette’s wife, all the 
enemies of the republic would rejoice and 
England be justified in her slanders of 
Jacobinism. England, too, came to La- 
fayette’s aid in the person of Gen. Fits 
Patrick, and urged that his imprisonment 
| should be less severe. Mr. Fox, too, was 
able and willing to do much for his com- 
fort, and after his release Washington 
sent the Lafayettes a considerable sum of 
money, the gift of America, which was of 
much service to them. After much solicl- 
tation, Mme. Lafayette and her daughters 
gained permission to share Lafayette's im- 
prisonment, contracting in this manner 
blood poisoning, which some years later 
ended her life. At last, after five years of 
imprisonment, Lafayette was set free, but 
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esting details, including the peaceful end- | 


ing of a stormy life, we 
readers to the book itself, which is fas- 
cinating from beginning to end, and bet- 
ter worth reading than any other book of 
the kind we remember, so vivid and clear 
are the scenes therein described, and so 
strong the personal element. The book 1s 
attractively printed and bound, and con- 
tains a single illustration, a frontispiece 
portrait of Lafayette. 
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Ones Burned in the Lippincott 
Fire and Now First Ready.* 


The appearance of Miss Anne Hollings- 
worth Wharton's “ Salons Colonid®and Re- 
publican” calls renewed attention to the 
fact that the book was about ready for dis- 
tribution, at the holiday season, when the 
entire edition was ‘burned in the disastrous 
Lippincett fire; the type having to be en- 
tirely reset, so that the book has now been 
actually published for the first time. 

The public interest in colonial days and 
ways is, it would seem, almost inexhausti- 
ble, and in the volume before us Miss 
Wharton presents a view of the social life 
of the early years of our century—both 
through her text and by the aid of inter- 
esting reproductions of old portraits—which 
will be tound to be of the greatest interest 
and charm to all lovers of our early days. 

Miss Wharton's idea has been to give 
some of the recollections of the older ‘* hu- 
man links with the past”’ it has been her 
good fortune to know—for which reason 
she has added to the colonial chapters of 
the book several upon life in New York 
and Philadelphia soon after the Revolution, 
as well as chapters updn Washington dur- 
ing the administrations of Adams, Jeffer- 
sen, and Madison, and upon Philadelphia 
during the brilliant social reign of Mrs. 
James Rush. 

The word salon has been used to desig- 
nate the republican drawing rooms here 
described, because no other term so fitly 
represents social circles presided over by 
cultivated women as that which was first 
applied to the brilliant coteries gathered to- 
gether by the famous French women of the 
seventeenth century, ho knew so well 
how to combine intellectual ability with 
womanly grace and charm. 

The illustrations to be found in a book of 
this character are far from being its least 
important detail, those in the present vol- 
ume being reproductions from rare original 
portraits and miniatures of the interesting 
people described, which are now in the pos- 
session of their descendants. Among the 
works so reproduced are portraits by 
Thomas Sully, Sharples, Copley, Gil- 
bert Stuart, Peale, Loubet, Inman, Cab- 
anel, and Vander Lyn; while among 
the painters of miniatures will be found the 
names of Saint Memin, Ramage, Cosway, 
Peale, Birch, Malbone, and Freeman. 

The book is full of charming character 
sketches of the men and women of these 
early days. Mrs. Hugh Ferguson, Elizabeth 
Graeme, whom Dr. Weir Mitchel]! introduces 
in ‘Hugh Wynne” as Aunt Gainor’s tra- 

ditional enemy, was, Miss Wharton tells 
us, the best educated woman in America 
during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, a contemporary writer saying of 
her: ‘‘A mind like hers, imbued with ele- 
gant literature, and herself a poetess, read- 
ing formed frequent literary coteries at her 
father’s mansion, so much so as to make it 
the town talk of her day." 

Miss Graeme, besides her poetry, was a 
The Pennsylvania 
Magazine, and also 

“Télémaque"’ into 
of ‘which, 
carefully 


frequent contributor to 
Packet and 
translated 

English 
although 


Columbia 
Fénelon’s 
the manuscript 
never published, 
treasured by the Philadelphia Library 
Company. Miss Graeme spent some time 
abroad, meeting and numbering among her 
friends many of the most eminent people 
she visited her 


verse, 
is 


of the day. In Scotland 
father’s relatives, one of whom, Thomas 
Graeme of Balgowan, gave his American 
cousin the family coat of arms, and with 
it his own book plate, which is still to be 
seen in some of Elizabeth Graeme’s books, 
probably the first 
woman in America, 
{t thought that the literary gath- 
erings Miss Graeme attended abroad made 
that it 
sort of 


book plate used by a 


is 


impression 
attempting the same 
thing in America. Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
who was well known for his literary 
tastes as from a medical standpoint, was 
a frequenter of the Graeme home, and tells 
us that in that house were to be seen the 
best elements of the society of the Phila- 
delphia of that early day, while all strang- 
ers of distinctlon who visited that city were 
introduced there. 


such a upon her 
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At one of these gather- 
ings Miss Graeme first met Hugh Fergu- 
a handsome young Scotchman, ten 
years her junior, who had recently arrived 
in America, but the marriage which quickly 
followed was far from happy. 


son, 


In the loneliness and sorrow that came 
to her in after years, Elizabeth Ferguson 
must often have turned back in thoughts 
to the golden days of her youth, 
she nad 


when in 


London, enjoyed the society of 
the most brilliant men and women of the 
time, or in her father’s house, gathered 
around her a circle of devoted and admiring 
friends. When Dr. Benjamin Rush became 
one of the most eminent of American physi- 
cians, and Francis Hopkinson gained an 
enviable reputation as a writer and politic- 
al satirist, she could recall with pride the 
days when these and many other noted 
men had surrounded her, deeming her con- 
versation one of their choicest pleasures, 
while young Nathaniel Evans dedicated 
verses to her, his Laura, like another poet 
of an earlier time. The Philadelphia of 
Elizabeth Graeme’s day was a suitable 


of which there exists 
as no other colonial town 
large a number of literary 
men as did this Quaker City. 
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Miss Wharton claims that Philadelphia 
was more distinctly English in its charac- 
than any other Colonial town, 
possessing a mixture of Scotch, 
Irish, and German in its population. 
its two predominating elements were 
English Quaker and the Queen's Church- 
man, It boasted numerous men of fortune 
and position, many of whom had been 
educated abroad, and _ besides literary 


teristics 
while 
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tastes, were the possessors of considerable 


knowledge of the Classics. In addition 
were to be found Dr. Franklin and his 
“ingenious friends,” who might be called 
the scientific set. 

Naturally, in a book dealing with the so- 
cial life of a past era, women will be 
found much in evidence, and many and 
interesting are the little character sketches 
of colonial dames introduced in the present 
book—Mrs. Charles Willing, Mrs. Thomas 
Hopkinson, Mrs, Joseph Shippen, but above 
all, Sarah Eve, who, like her friend, Eliza- 
beth Graeme, kept a diary for the en- 
tertainment of her family, which has 
fortunately been preserved, and which 
gives extrémely vivid pen pictures of the 
small happenings of her social circles: 


Miss Eve sometimes illustrates her re- 
marks with quotations from the books that 
she had been reading, which included “ The 
Fashionable Lover,” a prodigious fine 
comédy, wrote by Cumberland; the poems 
of Thomas Godfrey, an early Philadelphia 
poet, and “ Th® Adventures of the Re- 
nowned Don Quixote.’’ The latter work she 
finds herself in an excellent humor to en- 
joy, lying in a fine soft bed, while Miss 
Bets, (Betsy Rush,) is sitting up in thé 
parlor with her lover, Capt. Bethel. 

Sarah Eve died in 1774, Just three weeks 
before the day named for her marrtage 
to Dr. Rush. In a Pennsylvania Packet, 
a few days later, Dr. Rush paid a “ glow- 
ing tribute to the lovely and noble char- 
acter of his fiancée, whom he classed 
among the first order of- beings."’ 

The second chapter, Republican Drawing- 
rooms, is chiefly concerned with the so- 
cial etiquette of the first Administration, 
Washington had at once associated with 
him the best element of the country, in 
birth, breeding, and scholarship, as well 
as in character and statesmanship. The 
very names of these people suggest whole 
chapters of our country’s history. 

Mrs. Washington's entertainments, while 
never lacking in dignity, were inexpensive 
and homelike in their character, whether 
she entertained a friend at her own table 
or threw open her drawing rooms to the 
Nation. Mr. Wolcott, who was about to 
assume the Auditorship of the Treasury, 
wrote to his wife that he felt sure no 
change in their habits would be necessary, 
as “‘the example of the President and his 
family will render parade and expense im- 
proper and disreputable.” 

Among the names which shed lustre upon 
this portion of Miss Wharton's book will 
be found John Adams, John Jay, Alexander 
Hamilton, Madison, Jefferson, Edmund 
Randolph, Robert Livingston, Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, Willlam Bradford, 
Robert Morris, Benjamin Huntington, 
Rufus King, Lady Temple, (daughter of 
Gov. Bowdoin of Massachusetts,) Mrs, 
Robert Morris, Lady Kitty Duer, the 
Schuylers, Greens, Livingstons, and in- 
numerable others, the very catalogue of 
such names calling up a multitude of 
pictures from a storied past 

But New York's glory was for the time 
by the removal of the seat of 
Government to Philadelphia, the third 
chapter of the book being devoted to a 
description of that city, its people, and 
happenings. In March, 1793, Washing- 
ton was re-elected President of the 
United States and took the oath of office 
there. All the details of the social life of 
that time are of the greatest interest, but 
it is impossible to attempt to mention even 
a few out of the wealth of incidents chron- 
icled in this interesting book, the middle 
portion of which is devoted to life in the 
Federal city, perhaps the most interesting 
portion of which is a long description of 
Dolly Madison, ending as follows: 

Mrs. Madison is a particular pet, 
only fourscore years Men and 
still living in Washington recall Mrs. 
Madison as she appeared in her old age, 
still wearing her turban with a grace and 
dignity all her own, still extending a 
charming and cordial welcome to all who 
gathered around her. She _ was always, 
says one who remembers seeing her at Mr. 
Webster's house on H Street, the centre of 
attraction in whatever circle he appeared. 
The years when Mrs. Madison held sway 
in the society of the capital will ever be 
looked upon as the golden age of Wash- 
ington society. The city was still small 
enough for all the great folk to be gath- 
ered together in one drawing room, where 
Mrs. Madison, in the White House or in her 
more modest home in H_ Street, drew 
around her all distinguished persons who 
visited the capital. Having been a bride 
during the second Administration of Wash- 
ington, and familiar with the Generals of 
the Revolution, Mrs. Madison lived until 
after the inauguration of President Polk, 
and welcomed to her home the heroes of 
the war of 1812 and of the Mexican War. 

Were it for the reason that space 
forbids further extracts, it would be most 
dwell upon Miss Wharton's 
description of Philadelphia as an art cen- 
tre, and the subject of the last chapter, 
perhaps the most fascinating portion of the 
book, *‘ Mrs. Rush and Her Salon." 
Mrs. James Rush, formerly Miss Phoebe 
Ridgway, who held supreme social sway 
over Philadelphia society during the mid- 
dle years of the present century, gathered 
about her not only all the best people of 
our own country, but all our best-known 
risitors, so that this sketch of her life is 
ly the social history of that age: 

The Ridgway Library on South Broad 
Street, with its many rare books and manu- 
scripts and its pleasant reading rooms and 
alcoves, is a fitting memorial to Mrs. Rush, 
who was all her life a lover and patron of 
letters. Yet her highest claim to distinc- 
tion will ever rest in the fact that she 
gathered around her the brightest and best 
men and women in her own city, and af- 


eclipsed 


being 
women 


not 


interesting to 


| forded them opportunities to meet distin- 


from other cities and 
lands. For this, her name should descend 
to posterity with those of the precieuses 
of France, who gave to the world the high- 
ideal of the salon, and with the names 
Englishwomen as Mrs. Elizabeth 
Mrs Elizabeth Carter, and 


guished persons 


of such 
Montague, 


| charming Mary Clarke, Mme. MohlL. 


Miss Wharton's book is well printed and 
attractively bound, and its many pictures 
be found to lend an added interest to 
a charming chronicle of days that are gone. 
large a portion of the book is drawn 
from the personal recollections of living 
people that there will be found in its pages 
a peculiar charm only possible where the 
personal element so enters into its very 





ALEXANDER, 


President Wheeler’s Volume on the 
Merging of the East and West 
in Universal History.* 


The story of the life of Alexander the Great 
by President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, former- 
Professor of Greek in Cornell Universi- 
ty, which attracted so much attention last 
year as a serial in The Centufy, has been 
added to the Putnams’ “ Heroes of the 
Nations" series, and, we learn, will ap- 
pear later in a more pretentious form, and, 
very likely, will include the splendid illus- 
trations of Castaigne, which were an at- 
tractive feature of the regular work. In 
this sketch, we have one of the best ex- 
amples of historical biography which has 
come from the pen of an American scholar 
in a generation. Biographies almost with- 
out number appear yearly, many of them 
practically uncalled for, and about value- 
less. The present volume is not in that 
category. Not that the great Macedonian’'s 
life had not been frequently treated before 
the appearance of this volume, but that 
there was room for and need of just such 
a work as this Several historians of 
Greece, and notably Niebuhr and Grote, 
have nothing more in the career of 
Alexander than a brilliant disturbance of 
the world’s order, the enthronement of 
militarism, and the destruction of Greek 
liberty. Dr. Wheeler’s estimate of the 
value of Alexander's labors is summed up 
as follows: 


seen 


No single personality, excepting the car- 
penter’s son of Nazareth, has done so much 
to make the world of civilization we live 
in what it is as Alexander of Macedon. 
He leveled the terrace upon which Euro- 
pean history built. Whatever lay within 
the range of his conquests contributed its 
part to form that Mediterranean civiliza- 
tion which, under Rome's administration, 
became the basis of European life. 

King Philip of Macedon had been three 
years on the throne when a son was born 
to him who was destined to extend the 
Macedonian dominion to the doors of India 
and China. At the time of Alexander’s 
birth, 356 B. C., Demosthenes, twenty-eight 
years old, was just ehtering on his career 
as statesman and orator. Aeschines was 
thirty-four, Aristotle, the future tutor of 
Alexander, was twenty-eight. Plato, sev- 
enty-one years old, had nine years more 
to live. Xenophon, whose pamphlet ‘On 
the Romans" had just appeared, had one 
year more of life before him. Isocrates, 
whose essay “On the Peace” had just 
been published, had eighteen years ahead 
of him. In the new-born child were united 
the blood of two lines of ancient northern 
kings. On his father’s side he was de- 
scended from Hercules, and on his mother’s 
side from Achilles. From his father he in- 
herited the remarkable capacity for timely 
and determined action, and his sagacious 
insight into men and things. To his moth- 
er he owed a passionate warmth of nature 
which destroyed itself in furious outbursts 
of temper, a romantic fervor of attach- 
ment and love for friends,’ sympathy for 
the weak, and a generosity of soul toward 
all, that made him so deeply beloved of 
men and so enthusiastically followed. In 
view of the extreme laxity of morals which 
prevailed at the Macedonian Court, it is 
interesting to note that Alexander was 
in his youth a model of chastity, and was 
noted for the purity of his relations to wo- 
men. This conduct, so at variance with 
the corrupt usages of the society in which 
he was reared, was undoubtedly largely 
due to the influence and teachings of 
Aristotle, who for several years prior to 
Alexander's seventeenth birthday had 
been his instructor. 

Alexander had his first military exper- 
lence in his sixteenth year, when he dis- 
ciplined an insubordinate mountain tribe 
on the Upper Strymon. Philip was mur- 
dered at Aegae while attending the féte cel- 
ebrated in honor of the union of Alexan- 
der’s sister to the King of Epirus, her un- 
cle. Alexander, then twenty years of age, 
at once seized the reins of empire. We will 
not attempt to detail the remarkable career 
of this wonderful man during the years 
that elapsed from his accession to power to 
his death, in the year 323 B. C., but will 
simply refer to the sallent features of his 
conquests. His first act was to assert his 
authority over Greece proper. The rapidity 
with which he accomplished the task of 
subduing the Hellas amazed both friend 
and foe, and he was quickly recognized as 
the military leader of the Hellenes against 
the Persians. Before undertaking the con- 
quest of the East he subdued the Thra- 
cians and other tribes on his northern 
frontier. 

In the early Spring of 334 B. C. the ad- 
vance against Persia was commenced. For 
eleven years Alexander pursued his con- 
quests. He defeated the Persians, overran 
Syria, Assyria, Media, Parthia, and even 
subjugated Afghanistan, Turkestan, and 
the other remote eastern provinces of the 
Persian Empire. There remained for the 
conqueror to traverse only the extreme 
southern portions of Persia. He entered 
the satrapy of India by the passes of the 
Hindu Kush and the Kabul Valley with an 
army of 100,000 men. His advance was 
practically unopposed until he encountered 
Porus, in command of an army of about 
40,000 men at the River Hydaspes. After 
a circuitous march of fifteen miles Alex- 
ander, with only 13,000 of his men, attacked 
the Indian army on the flank and utterly 
routed the forces of Porus. From that time 
to the end of his memorable journey at the 
mouth of the Indus, his career was one of 
unqualified success. Returning to Susa he 
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married Statira, the eldest daughter of 

Darius, and, a year later, while in the 
midst of preparations for the consolidations 
of the extremes of his vast empire, he died 
at Babylon. 
end of the century, divided into four well- 
defined domains, Syria and Babylonia, un- 
der Seleucus; Egypt, under 
Thrace and Asia Minor, under Lusimachus; 
Macedonia and Greece, under Cassander. 

Of the value of the work accomplished by 
Alexander, the author presents an inter- 
esting estimate. If the Mac:donian’s life- 
work is to be judged only Wy what he left 
behind him in formal and stable organiza- 
tion then his career must be pronounced a 
failure. “He had dismantled what he 
found and built nothing sure In its place. 
His dream of fusing the East and West had 
been fulfilled and embodied no visible insti- 
tution, no form of government or law, of 
State or Church. Greece, Egypt, and the 
Orient were still in government asunder.” 

Dr. Wheeler points out that when Alexan- 
der’s career had ended the barrier that had 
separated the two main types of the culture 
of the world had been broken down never 
to be raised again. Greece had shaped the 
law of beauty from which came the arts of 
form, the law of speculative truth from 
which by ordered observations came the 
sciences and the law of liberty from which 
came the democratic state. This was what 
old Greece had in keeping for the world. 
Alexander was the strong wind that scat- 
tered the seed, and the willing hand of the 
sower. When he planted seventy cities of 
the Greek type on Oriental soil he acted 
with plan and purpose. Under Roman ad- 
ministration the instincts of the times were 
satisfied. Its deified Emperors replaced the 
Alexander type, and with the acceptance 
of Christianity a holy Roman empire joined 
of body and soul arose to claim the larger 
allegiance of men. The existence of Chris- 
tianity as the embodiment of the higher 
life of European civilization is the best 
evidence of the reality and permanence of 
Alexander’s empire. 

One of the most attractive features of this 
valuable work is the forcible and elegant 
diction which the author has employed. It 
has aided materially in rendering his nar- 
rative the vehicle of presentation of an in- 
tensely interesting description of the civil- 
ization of those ancient days. The work is 
not an aggregation of dry historical facts 
and statistics. It is the story of a man 
who was something more than a conqueror. 
It portrays a man of great personal brav- 
ery, a man of honor, and a great soldier. 
Out of that life the author has gathered 


new thoughts and prepared a work that 
will last and always be readable. 


Mr. Howells’s ‘“‘ Their Silver Wed- 


‘ ” 
ding Journey.’’”* 

Some of us went with Mr. and Mrs. 
March on their wedding journey so many 
years ago that we wince at the emphasis 
given at every step of “ Their Silver Wed- 
ding Journey” to their flagging powers. 
One is not quite decrepit in the early fif- 
ties, and we are disposed to resent the au- 
thor’s compassionate attitude toward his 
tourists, still in Victor Hugo's “ youth of 
cld age.’ For the rest we recognize the 
charming friends we knew as a bright 
young couple in the first flush of their 
happiness, whom we met again in the 
“Shadow of a Dream,” in whose “Hazard of 
New Fortunes” we felt personally involved, 
and of whose “‘Open-Eyed Conspiracy” the 
rocket-like trees of Saratoga seem part 
and parcel. Throughout the six hundred 
pages of “ Their Silver Wedding Journey ”’ 
Mr. March is as whimsically clever and 
Mrs. March as inconsequently feminine as 
ever, while their creator preserves his 
usual attitude of objectivity, giving us littic 
more intimate knowledge of the deeper nat- 
ures of his characters than we should have 
had had we been their traveling compan- 
ions on the good ship Norumbia. 

His love story is told after his old fash- 
ion that we know well: emotions are 
fine drawn to the vanishing point, situa- 
tions are made to yield their utmost possi- 
bilities, * trifles light as air’’ become pon- 
derous obstacles, subtle questons of casuis- 
try are cubjected to the last analysis, and 
at the end of it all the little “ uncandors "’ 
of the hero and the impetuous unreason of 
the heroine leave but a thread of hope that 
the marriage will belong to Prof. Sum- 
ner’s small percentage of the ideal. The 
subordinate romance, for there are two, is 
more satisfactory, and we refuse to sympa- 
thize with the evident disfavor in which it 
is held by that veteran matchmaker Mrs. 
March, 

But, as one closes the volume, one fs con- 
strained to ask: “ What, after all, does it 
amount to? Was this thing which has 
been done so well, at all worth the do- 
ing?’ And we cannot heartily affirm that 
it was. 

It is something no doubt to be in the 
society “of well-bred and thoroughly clean- 
minded persons, even if the most of them 
be not overwise; but one wearies of glid- 
ing over the surface of things, and, spread 
over 600 pages even Mr. Howells'’s gold 
leaf becomes beaten into extreme tenuity. 
It is true that Mr. March's mocking 
ironies are often suggestive of serious 
thought, but the reader prefers more obvi- 
ous intention, and is likely to find Mr. 
Howells’s clues too elusive to follow to 
their conclusions. 

In his light touch and go fashion, he 
comes now and then so close to a real 
“eriticism of life’’ as provokingly to 
show us what he might do if he chose. 
The aunt steerage passengers staring 
with hungry eyes at the luxurious dinner 
of those so near them, yet so infinitely re- 
moved; the impassable barriers between 
first and second cabin, the thought of the 
men at the furnaces—the whole “ drama of 
humanity ’’ compressed into an ocean liner 
—would have been terrible in Tolstoi's 
hands, and, though Mr. March as usual 
“mocked,"’ we get for once a glimpse 
of his deeper thought. When a _ bat- 
tlefield or a monument glorifying war 
arouses his large humanity, his utter- 
ance is free and fine. His single 

lance at our blind reaching toward the 
mmortal hope of the race and of the 
ages, as we “tread the common path into 
the great darkness," is unspeakably touch- 
ing. He is keenly aware of the pathetic 
truth that life gives its little happiness 
only by the costly sacrifice of expectation. 
But these are but the momentary stirrings 
of a placid though iridescent sea of trivial- 
ities. Perhaps Mr. Howells would say 
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life itself is trivial, but is it? And if it be 
in its outward seeming, is it not the func- 
tion of literature to pierce through the 
trumpery of externals ‘to the essential 
greatness of the human soul? We do not 
complain that Mr. Howells’s characters are 
commonplace, that his incidents are those 
of every day, but we do com of his 
iteration and insistence upon common- 
placeness and everydayness, instead of re- 

th them all the serious mean- 


"Ene sometimes fancies that Mr. Howells | 


Book Company, 


lacks “ the courage of his émotions,” that 
his very intensity of feeling compels its 
reticence, veiling ttself under fantastic 
ironies, or turning with relief to exquisite 
fooling. But it is none the less a pity that 
such an acknowledged “ Captain of Let- 
ters” as Mr. Howells, one so supremely 
gifted in expression, and so surely to be 
‘0 on the side of what Is pure and true 
and high, should not cease dealing In 
small ware an@ at last give the world a 
work worthy of his unique and great pow- 
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THE EVOLUTION OF ENGLISH 
PROSE. 


Mr. J. H. Gardiner’s paper in the May 
Atlantic on “The Father of English 
Prose Style” is noteworthy’ and inter- 
esting. The putative “father” is Will- 
iam Tyndale, the translator of the Bi- 
ble, to whom Mr. Gardiner attributes the 
style of the King James version, issued 
so long after. We do mot undertake to 
pass upon this claim. Prof. Poole, in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica gives to a 
still earlier translator the praise which 
Mr. Gardiner claims for Tyndale, and 
speaks of Wycliffe’s “now undisputed 
position as’the founder of English prose 
writing,” and most students of the Hex- 
apla, while agreeing with Mr. Gardiner 
that style is of an individual and not 
of a council, may be inclined to attrib- 
ute some part of the style of the English 
Bible to the earliest of the translators. 

But the point in Mr. Gardiner’s article, 
on account of which we mainly wish to 
draw attention to it, is his insistence 
upon the King James version as the 
“norm” of English prose. “ In all study 
of English literature,” he says, “if there 
be any one axiom which may be accepted 
without question, it is that the ultimate 
standard of English prose style is set by 
the King James version of the Bible.” 
That statement of the pre-eminence of 
the King James version we believe to be 
entirely true. But we can scarcely go 
so far as to call that an axiom which is 
extensively denied. Matthew Arnold did 
much good and some harm in his gener- 
ation. Some of the harm that he did to 
the appreciation of those who took ev- 
erything he said for gospel was in his 
explicit or implicit contention of the in- 
compatibility of poetry and prose. That 
contention might be retorted upon his 
own work with tremendous effect and 
not much more injustice than the con- 
tention itself showed. But we refrain. 
It was part of his general thesis to main- 
tain that from “ the authors which arose 
in the time of Elizabeth,” as Dr. John- 
son put it, we were not to expect good 
prose, and that the father of English 
prose was in reality one John Dryden, 
who borrowed it from the French, who 
had it by nature, toward the end of the 
seventeenth century. The admission that 
good prose was written in the early part 
of the seventeenth century by the em- 
bodied translators, and in the sixteenth 
by Tyndale, and all in the course of the 
autochthonous development of the Eng- 
lish language, is opposed to the Arnold- 
jan theory. 

Over the the 
great fact of the King James version. 
This, in his remarks on the “ conceited- 
ness "’ translation of Ho- 


against theory stands 


of Chapman’s 
Arnold attempted to surmount, but 
not with entire success. ‘‘ Happily,” he 
“in the translation of the Bible 
the sacred character of their original in- 
translators with such respect 
did not dare to give rein to 
their dealing with it.’’ 
This will not do at all. In the first place 
it ignores that Chapman had a profound 
“ original.”” In the second 
ignores that there was other 


mer, 


says, 


spired the 
that they 


own fancies in 


respect for his 


place, it 


English prose of the period of the King | 


James version entitled to respect. Hook- 


er we may admit to be old-fashioned, 
though most of us would be delighted to 
write English a tenth part as well. But 
Advancement” and the 
of Bacon? 


how about the “ 


“ Essays” 

The truth is that eighteenth century 
English prose is more eligible than sev- 
enteenth as the model for a business let- 
There is a distinct gain in clearness. 
Even 
Queen Anne men there are 


ter. 
Clearness is much, but it is not all. 
among the 
ready to maintain that 
3olingbroke was a better writer than 
either Swift or Addison, not that he had 
say as Swift, and that he 
dint of having more of the 
tradition of seventeenth century Eng- 
lish prose. Though hfs matter is now 
so obsolete, he is still worth reading for 


those who-are 


as much to 
was so by 





raries. And, ever since, the greatness 
of English prose writers, strictly as such, 
has been proportionate to the extent to 
which they harked back beyond the 
Queen Anne time. Burke fancied he 
founded his style on Dryden, but no- 
body else has thought so. It was to much 
reading of the seventeenth century men 
that Carlyle himself attributes his own 
“ affeetations, much repented of or not.” 
It were easy to make too much of the 
value of our pre-Augustan prose, as Mr. 
Arnold made too little. But if we accept 
as an axiom that the King James version 
is “the ultimate standard of English 
prose style,” and accept the corollaries 
of that proposition, we shall not be likely 
to go very wrongs. 
—~ 
MUNSTERBERG ON 
TIVES.” 


From the long-established and elabo- 
rately fortified camp of the system of 
“elective” studies at liarvard Univer- 
sity there sallies a puissant young 
knight, armed cap-i-pie, with the colors 
of the opposing cause fluttering gaily 
from his shining helmet, and in the are- 
na of The Atlantic Monthly saucily 
throws down his gauntlet for President 
Eliot, or whosoever of his staff may 
choose, to take up. Prof. Hugo Miinster- 
berg is a student and teacher of psy- 
chology, with what @aim to authority we 
do not pretend to know, but with a scorn 
for much of what goes by that name 
among the pedagogues delightful to the 
hearts of the non-pedagogic observer of 
education, He is master of a flexible and 
effective style, and he knows a great deal 
about things that to the’ teachers of 
teachers are sometimes a _ stumbling 
block, sometimes an illusion, and very, 
very often a hopeless puzzle. Among 
other things he knows a great deal about 
the working of the average eager, un- 
sophisticated human mind, and he ob- 
jects constantly and strenuously to hav- 
ing it too much experimented with, or, 
what is worse, made the victim of shal- 
low and temeritous theorists. 


PROF. “ ELEC. 


With these qualifications it is plain 
that the professor is an assailant whom 
the champions of the elective system 
cannot ignore, and we shall look forward 
with interest to their defense, which will 
no doubt be a counter attack. It would 
be unfair to try even to summarize the 
article of Prof. Miinsterberg. Its object 
is to show, substantially, that courses of 
study up to the age of graduation in 
American colleges should not be left to 
the election of the students, and, inci- 
dentally, that nothing deserving the 
name of election really takes place, This 
general proposition he illustrates by a 
most engaging account of his own 
schooling in Silesia, and the experience 
which brought him to the age of twenty- 
eight before he “found himself’’ and 
settled down to the work of his life. The 
story is none the less interesting be- 
cause the writer—and hero—of it is too 
modest to see that he is very far from 
being a fair example of even the youth 
of West Prussia. The moral of it is 
sound enough, however, and it is that 
the essential question in education is not 
“What will the pupils like best?’’ but 
“How can they be made to like that 
which is best?’’ The answer must come 
through the teachers and parents, and 
to obtain these of the right sort obvious- 
ly requires time and patience and the co- 
operation of many conditions not easily 
realized. 


What strikes an American reader of 
this gifted German's observations is that 
he takes too littie account of the evolu- 
tion of the school in the country of his 
birth and in ours. Broadly speaking, 
popular education in Prussia was the 
noble device which a nearly absolute 
government under the guidance of far- 
seeing statesmen employed to rescue the 
people from the humiliating condition in 
which they were left at the close of the 
Napoleonic wars. Its course was natur- 
ally directed by the educated men on 
whom the Government could call, In this 
country, on the other hand, popular edu- 
cation has been the result of the practi- 
cally undirected efforts of each commu- 
nity to reach the standard fixed by its 


ideas and its’ understood needs at the 


time. It may well be that the Prussian 
methods have reached results far more 
satisfactory to the critical scholar, It 








may also be that the Teodeed eeaeal 
have advantages of their. own. But what 
is hardly to be denied is that we have 
not had in the past and have not now a 
free choice between the two. We have 
been forced—it is the democratic way— 
to learn by our own mistakes and suc- 
cesses, and slowly, the pace being set 
for us by our average intelligence. It is 
unquestionably true that we need and 
need very sorely better teachers in every 
grade of our public schools, our private 
schools, and our colleges. We need, and 
need sorely, a keener, wiser, more hu- 
mane interest in parents as to their 
children’s education. Gradually we shall 
supply both needs. Though Prof. Miins- 
terberg appears to us not clearly to see 
the necessary slowness of the process, 
and to be a little too much if a hurry 
himself, his plain and witty speaking is 
bound to be helpful. 


A GLIMPSE OF EDMOND ROSTAND. 
Edmond Rostand, the French poet, 


has been talking freely with an inter-, 


viewer, and his talk, as it is reported in 
an English newspaper, while it would not 
justify one in accepting as true the wild 
tales recently circulated that he is ‘not 
sound-minded, is sufficiently extrava- 
gant and overfull of the ego to make 
more than usually piquant reading. Ros- 
tand, at thirty-one, is described as a 
harassed-looking man with a tired air, 
who smokes cigarettes incessantly. He 
talks in a soft, low voice, and rarely 
uses a gesture. Though he has been 
praised by reviewers as few other writ- 
ers of his time have been praised,. yet 
Rostand is full of the old, silly cant 
about the injustice of the critics. 
ever, he is sure he has passed the point 
where they can injure him. Their praise 
of “Cyrano” he does not count. That 
was a matter of course. Their condem- 
nation of “ Princess Lointane” he can 
never forgive. That condemnation he is 
charitable enough, in his wearied way, 
to attribute largely to ignorance. He 
written ‘“ Romanesques,” which was 
comic, and to be comic once, im the eyes 
of the critics, he says, is to be comic al- 
ways. ‘‘La Princesse Lointane,” which 
was serious, they persisted in regarding 
as an attempt to be comic. Oh, the poor, 
poor critics! 

Rostand, too, is vain enough to pre- 
tend to forget the titles of some of his 
earlier works. Was a little thing, a mere 
trifle, he dashed off for the Comédie 
Francaise, called “ Les Pierrots”? He 
can’t for the life of him remember. The 
greatest moment of his life seems to have 
been that in which he read his sonnet in 
praise of Sarah Bernhardt on the stage 
of the Renaissance Theatre, in Paris, at 
the celebrated Bernhardt fete. He rarely 
goes out, and “never takes any exer- 
cise.” He has only one or two friends, 
and finds satisfaction only in the com- 
panionship of his wife and children. He 
belongs to no “school” or “ literary co- 
terie’’ and considers himself “ beyond 
the pale of the Parisian world of letters.” 
He works quite without method. What 
more would you have him say? 

Well, interviewers, governed by the 
best possible intentions, have often mis- 
represented their * victims. Besides, a 
poet is judged, properly, by his poems, 
Coleridge was a bad husband, a false 
friend, a careless father; Poe a Scape- 
grace and a sot; Heine a ne’er.do well 
as uncertain as the weathercock. Yet 
the least of these was, in his song, great- 
er than a dozen Rostands, while that 
self-satisfied young Frenchman, though 
he may talk like an ass to reporters, has 
melody and imagination and the power 
to give the semblance of reality to the 
creatures of his brain. He cannot hurt 
his poetical repute by talking folly while 
he writes so well. 


THE NOVEL OF CHARACTER. 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat has 
started, or at any rate has tried to start, 
a movement toward a reaction against 
the prevailing style of romantic fiction. 
Its remarks are made apropos of an Eng- 
lish paper’s note in passing that it is a 
pity that our Mr. Howells should write 
so well about nothing. This pretty fling 
at the lack of stirring incidents in the 
novels of Mr. Howells seems to have 
aroused The Times-Democrat man to 
protest that the time will surely come 
when Mr. Howells will again be at the 
head of the literary procession. No 
doubt the thought that lies behind this 
declaration is true. 


How- } 


Taste in fiction H 


changes. The ‘popular style of to-day is 
not that of to-morrow, and there will 
surely come again a time when the novel 
of character will supplant the novel of 
deeds in the general affection. 


But just at present no one can descty 
on the horizon tie rising sun of -the 
author who is going to lead in the return 
to the former style. The novel of inci- 
dent is the primary form of novel, and it 
is probably that which appeals to the 
largest number of persons. On this topic 
we have already spoken. But there is 
a deal to be said as to the potency of the 
novel of character. The novel of this 
kind appeals to the spiritual, ecstatic 
novel reader as the novel of incident 
never can, and but for the fact that the 
constant analysis of character always 
leads to morbidity, and through it to an 
unhealthy line of novels, it would be 
easily conceded to be the greater form of 
art. But the reason why the novel of 
incident returned to its proud place at 
the top of public affection was the push- 
ing of the character studies to their fur- 
thest limit. When some of our good 
friends took six pages to explain the hes- 
itancy of a heroine about going to Mrs, 
Smith’s dinner party, and when nothing 
serious happened because she finally did 
go, the readers began to weary of analy- 
sis of motives. 

Then some of our novelists turned their 
attention to the French methods of char- 
acter study and we-had a crop of books 
which were none too iealthy: “ The 
Yellow Aster” and its kind were not 
wholesome literature, though they were 
certainly clever books, and had a deal of 
insight intohumanity in their pages. They 
were so highly spiced that the taste for 
them spoiled that for the more peaceful 
and human works of such writers as Mr. 
Howells, who nevertheless still has a 
large and faithful body of readers. 
Usually when a sharp change comes in 
popular taste in literature it is caused 
by the work of some man who presents 
a striking peculiarity or a masterful art, 
There would be no doubt about the rev- 
olution if a new Thackeray were to arise. 
The novel of character would supplant 
the novel of in a few short 
weeks, and all the aspirants for literary 


incident 


honors would be engaged in endeavoring 
to imitate the master of the time. 

But where is the Thackeray? Has any 
one seen him? And if any one has seen 
him, what has he written? 





MR. AVERY’S GIFT TO THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 

When it was announced last December 
that the Board of Trustees of the New 
York Public Library, acting upon the 
suggestion of Director Billings, had de- 
cided to establish a Department of 
Prints in the Library, we took oc- 
casion to praise the innovation not 
only because of its intrinsic value to 
the intelligent public but because 
of the certain assurance .that a de- 
partment thus created and maintained 
would most sensitively appeal to Ameri- 
can collectors as furnishing the means 
whereby they might perform a conspicu- 
ous public service, and we added, “ For 
many, probably most, of the private col- 
lections in this city will sooner or later 
find their way here, once it is under- 
stood that such gifts will be preserved, 
properly cared for, and put to good use.” 

We were not mistaken. That well- 
known and generous connoisseur of art 
objects Mr. Samuel P. Avery, has not 
been slow to decide that here was a 
peculiar opportunity for himself. His 
valuable gift to the Department of 
Prints, announced this week, is at once 
gratifying to specialists, helpful to the 
intelligent public, and an inspiring ex- 
ample to others, who like him, are the 
possessors of valuable collections. 

Mr. Avery is an ideal collector par 
excellence. His abundant means, his 
fine discriminating taste, his broad and 
particular knowledge have enabled him 
to amass valuable collections in many de- 
partments of art. His advice and judg- 
ment have on many occasions been ea- 
gerly sought by wealthy amateurs. But 
what is by far the most worthy motive of 
his zeal is that signs have not been 
wanting to show that he considers that 
he holds the results of his labors more 
or less as a public trust. 

Several years ago he presented to the 
Library of Columbia University, as a 
memorial of his son, a rich and exten- 
sive collection of architectural books and 
folios which represented many years of 
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careful research and ga considerable ex- 
penditure of money. His gifts to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and to sim- 
ilar institutions have been both numer- 
ous and valuable. And now he trans- 
fers to the custodianship of the Public 
Library of his native city the results of 
“a labor of love for over thirty years” 
in a single department of art. He is 
moved to make the gift in his lifetime 
because, as he says in his letter to the 
Trustees. ‘‘ My investigations have con- 
vinced me that great libraries, like the 
British Museum, the National Library of 
Paris, and the New York Public Library, 
possess the best facilities for accommo- 
and ’ Could 
any donator of a great and good gift 
express 


dating readers students.’ 
modestly, 
and with a finer sense of 


himself more more 
graciously, 


the obligations of citizenship? 


HERBERT SPENCER’S BIOGRAPHY. 
A fortnight ago Tue TIMES SATURDAY 
REVIEW announced that authorized 
of the eminent Her- 
had Mr. 
Hector Macpherson, editor Edin- 
burgh News, shortly 
be published in this country by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. under the title of ‘‘ Herbert 
Spencer: His Life and Work.’ A copy 
of the paper containing the notice was sent 
to Mr. Spencer, 
ing cable 
Spencer 


an 
scientist, 
written by 
of The 


would 


biography 


ert Spencer, been 


Evening and 


It appears from the follow- 
dispatch received from Herbert 
that the 
changed the scope and title of 
interview with 


yesterday author has 


somewhat 


the work since his last 


Mr. Spencer. 

I assented to booK by Macpherson under 
title ‘Spencer and Spencerism,”’ to be 
an account of synthetic philosophy preced- 
ed by brief memoir like that of Hudson. 
I corrected errors in that memoir and gave 
Macpherson access to critical opinions. 
That is all. Book was projected before I 
heard of it. I saw not a line before pub- 
lication. Am astounded by change of title. 
Publish the facts, 3 


Books and Their Makers. 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page is soon to make 
his début as a dramatist. He is hard at 
work upon a stage version of his popular 
novel, *‘ Red Rock,” which is now selling 
in its one hundred thousand. The book 
was published in October, 1898, and has 
constantly augmented in popularity. It is 
a fact not generally known that a very con- 
siderable part of the material is more or 
less autobiographical, and that the scenes 
of ‘‘Red Rock" are laid in the environ- 
ment of the author's early home, 


The Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, recently ad- 
cressed a telegram to the Rev. Charles 
Frederic Goss, author of ‘‘ The Redemption 
of David Corson,” saying: “I have just 
finished reading ‘The Redemption of David 
Corson’ with wet eyes and a leaping heart. 
Warmest congratulations.”” This novel was 
published by The Bowen-Merrill Company 
March 13 last. Up to April 20 it had 
passed through four editions. It is now in 


{ts fifth. 
oe 


“The Farringdons,” the new novel by 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, author of 
“Concerning Isabel Carnaby,’’ has al- 
ready passed through an edition of 35,000 
copies in England, while the advance orders 
received by D. Appleton & Co., the Amert- 
can publishers of the novel, are said to 
have been unusually large. According to 
information recently received in this city 
from a friend of the author of *‘ The Far- 
ringdons,"” Miss Fowler has no definite 
plans for the future. “It is not likely that 
we shall have another novel from her pen 
for at least a twelvemonth, although the 
Autumn will probably see a new novel 
from her sister. She is at present taking 
a well-earned rest; but as she spends the 
best part of her days in watching human- 
ity, she is always gathering fresh material, 
London is to her an ever-fascinating, never- 
wearying friend. There are people who tell 
us that London is ‘delightful in the sea- 
son,’ and that ‘the country is very pretty 
in the Summer.’ But Miss Fowler has 
learned that there is no end to the wonder 
or the interest or the mystery of either.” 
Pr. Robertson Nicoll declares that “ The 
Farringdons"’ is the most brilliant book 
that has yet come from Miss Fowler, 


For a considerable time James Newton 
Basket, author of “At You All's House,” 
and whose new novel, “ As the Light Led,” 
is to be published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany May 23, has eluded the search of biog- 
raphy hunters, notwithstanding the fact 
that the popularity of “At You All's 
House” aroused considerable curiosity on 
the part of the reading public as to the au- 
thor’s identity, Mr. Basket was born fifty- 
one years ago in Nicholas County, Ky. 
He was educated in Mexico and in the 
Missouri State University. He began his 
career for a livelihood as a county sur- 
veyor. Being obliged to go to Colorado for 
his health, he practiced his profession 
there. In the out-of-door life that he led 
he saw much that he desired to give ex- 
pression to, and on returning to Missouri 
he began to write articles for the news- 
papers and magazines, and finally pub- 
lished five papers in The Youth’s Com- 
panion, which so eneouraged him that he 
devoted more and more of his time to lit- 
erary pursuits, writing hunting articles and 
nature stories for many papers of the 
le West. His work attracted consider 
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solicited to join the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union. Here dgain he attracted at- 
tention by reading papers before the meet- 
ings of the union. He was invited to write 
for D. Appleton & Co. the first volume of 
their Home Reading Series. ‘‘ The Story 
of the Birds” was the result. The success 
of this work was so pronounced that he 
was later requested to complete the whole 
series of the stories of the vertebrates— 
four volumes, one of which is now in proof 
and the others complete in manuscript. In 
the Summer of 1897 he found time to com- 
plete his first novel. Writing to a friend 
in this city, Mr. Basket said recently: “I 
shall expect from this time to devote my- 
self largely to fiction writing in the line 
of developing the phases of life in the Mid- 
dle Southwest.” 


The title of the volume of selected es- | 


Says by the late Rev. Dr. Isaac M. Wise 
will be ‘‘ Isaac Mayer Wise: Life and Se- 
lected Writings.’”’ The publishers are The 
Robert Clarke Company of Cincinnati. As 
the edition will be limited to the actual 
number of orders received up to the time 
of going to press, the publishers would_re- 
quire those desiring copies to communicate 
with them without delay. The book will be 
a crown 8vo. of over 400 pages, printed in 
clear type on superior paper, and including 
three portraits of Dr. Wise and two views. 


Four new plays by Mr. Howells, which 
have appeared in magazine form, but have 


ised in especially attractive form 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The plays 
are ‘‘ Bride Roses,’’ ‘‘ Room 45," ‘ The 
Smoking Car,”’ and “Indian Giver.’ The 
first two will be published in a week or a 
fortnight, while the other two will be 
brought out in the Fall. They are to be 
issued in small 18mo. form, in separate 
volumes, which will be handsomely printed 
and bound. 


Since its publication about a month ago 
Jack London's “ Son of the Wolf” has been 
receiving a sort of praise which must be 
gratifying to its author. The reviewers 
seem to agree upon the freshness of the ma- 
terial of which the book is made, and find 
in itse author’s style and forcefulness a 





kinship with, yet not an imitation of, Kip- | 


ling. It is a question whether any writer 
can nowadays write of war or that modern 
sort of romance called fortune-seeking 
without falling under the Kipling influence. 
This, however, is a very different sort of 
thing from imitation; and to have learned 
of the man who could write “The Man 
Who Would Be King” without slavishly 
aping him seems to be the thing that this 
young chronicler of the Far North and its 
strange life has done, 


It is interesting to observe some of the 
tasteful and artistic books that have re- 
cently been published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, the work of the Merrymount 
Press of Boston. Two striking examples 
as regards type, artistic title pages, and 
tasteful binding are ‘‘The Touchstone” 


of Mrs. Edith Wharton and Eliot Gregory's | 


“The Ways of Men.” These two books 
have come out almost simultaneously. An- 
other coincidence may be noted in the dedi- 
ecatory note in Mr. Gregory's book. It is 
quite worthy to be placed in the category 
of exquisite dedications which have recent- 
ly been discussed in the pages of THE Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW: 
TO EDITH WHARTON. 


I have not lacked thy mild reproof 
Nor golden largess of thy praise. 


It may interest bibliophiles to know that 
the first edition of “The Man with the 
Hoe” is to be distinguished from all other 
editions only in the following way: On 
Page 35, in the fifth line, the word “ fruit- 
less’ in the first edition was in later edi- 
tions changed by the author (Edwin Mark- 
ham) to “ milkless.”” At a recnt auction 
sale of autograph copies of books sent by 
noted American authors, which was held 
for the benefit of the Germantown Orphan 
Asylum in Philadelphia, a copy of the -irst 
edition of ‘The Man with the Hoe”’ broight 
$62.50, this being the highest price brought 
by any volume and the bidding for it hav- 
ing been started at $25. 


McClure, Phillips & Co. have secured 
from Mr. Eimore Elliot Peake of Beloit, 
Wis., well known as a writer of short 
magazine stories, a novel to be published 
early in the Fall, which the publishers are 
ready to believe is going to be one of the 
popular books of the day. It is a story 
of American life told with remarkable fi- 
delity and unusual interest from beginning 
to end, The story is not named yet. Mr, 
Peake writes that it is giving him more 
trouble to find a name for his story than 
it did to write it. He has made out over 
100 titles, none of which seems to be satis- 
factory. When last heard from he was 
thinking of offering a reward for a title, 
but as there are only two typewritten 
copies of the book in existence, and it is 
a little difficult to publish a book without 
a title, he is in a quandary; meanwhile the 
book is being put into type, and its chris- 
tening is to be put off until the very last 
moment. 


William Sage, author of “ Robert Tour- 
nay,” just published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., is the youngest son of Mrs. Abby 
Sage Richardson, who is known as a writ- 
er of works on American history and Eng- 
lish literature, Mr. Sage, although de- 
scended from a long line of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut ancestors, was born in 
the State of New Hampshire. He was edu- 
cated as a yotth at the Gunnery, a school 
first made famous many years ago by one 


not been hitherto put in books, are prom- | 
by | 


; on 














America he began a business life, entering 
as a clerk the banking house of Baring, 
Magoun & Co., of this city, where he re- 
mained several years. It was during a 
subsequent sojourn in Europe to recuper- 
ate his failing health that he first attempt- 
ed serious literary work. 


A Word with Mrs. Burnett and One | 
with Paul Ford. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review? 
When was the first folding bed intro- 
duced into general use? This question may 
not seem to be a purely literary one, and 
perhaps it is not, but Mrs. Frances Hodg- 

son Burnett (Townsend) has one of her 
characters in ‘‘In Connection with the De | 

Willoughby Claim,” find a folding bed in 
a Washington boarding house just atter | 
the close of the civil war, and I would like | 
to know if they were in use so early as | 
that? | 

Another question I want to ask: Is it 
Mr. Ford or the proof reader on page 451 
of ** Janice Meredith,’’ who spells it “ tink- 
er's damn?” As I understand the term a 
tinker’s damn has no special significance 
over the damn of any other profane me- | 
} 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


chanic, but a tinker’s dam is different. 
How is this? We are getting so many 
things into literature these days that it | 
keeps an ordinary mental process on the | 
jump to know where it Is at, and if you | 
will give mine a boost you will confer a | 
favor. Yours to command, W.J.L. 
New York, May 9, 1900. 


Goldwin Smith Replies to a Critic. | 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 1 
I have to thank you for your courtesy | 
in sending me a copy of your SATURDAY 
REVIEW. Accept my best wishes for the 
success of your enterprise. | 

My answer to the critic of my brochure | 
Shakespeare is, I think, very simple. 
If the audience of the ‘“ Winter's Tale”’ 
knew who was meant by Julio Romano,_so | 
apparently might the audience of *“ Love's | 
Labour's Lost.’’ That the name was fa- 
miliar to Shakespeare himself is clearly | 
proved by the passage in the ‘ Winter's 
Tale.’’ It is admitted that the reading of 
the First Folio, | 
“This signior Llunios gyant drawfe, don | 
Cupid,”’ | 

for emendation; and “Julio's” is 
surely nearer than “ junior’’ to ‘ Iunios.” 

If the whole name was familiar to the 
audience, the omission of the ‘‘ Romano” 
might no more mislead them than we are 
misled by the omission of the second part 
of Guido Reni or Raphael Sanzio. 

“Giant-dwarf” is surely a remarkable 
expression, being so clearly applicable, as 
it is, to a singular and unique painting. 
An allusion apparently so pointed could 
searcely be an accident. 

It is strange, as I have admitted, that in 
the *‘ Winter's Tale’’ Shakespeare should 
speak of Julio Romano as a sculptor. But 
he probably took him in a general way as 
a skillful imitator of the human form; 
one who ‘“ would beguile Nature of her 
custom, so perfectly he is her ape.” | 

I did not mean to claim originality for | 
the emendation. It had been adopted by | 
my late friend, Dr. Wellesley, the Principal | 
of New Inn Hall, Oxford, a man of the | 
finest literary taste, as well as a first-rate ,| 
authority on Italian art. 

GOLDWIN 

Toronto, May 9, 1900. 
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Plagiarism from One’s Own Writing. | 
To The New York Times Saturday Review; | 

The London correspondent of THz NEw 
York Times SATURDAY REVIEW of April 
28 finds the last two lines of the poem | 
“ Late,” in Scribner's Magazine for March | 
last, nearly identical with an expression 
in “The Anaesthetic Revelation,’’ which 
he saw some time in the seventies, and he 
thinks the similarity requires an explana- 
tion. 

In fairness to the Messrs. Scribner, allow 
me to say to your wide constituency that 
while I am responsible for both of the 
utterances—my name showing plainly on 
the pamphlet as well as on the page of 
“contents "’ of the magazine—the “* Revela- 
tion "’ was never published—never was sold, 
nor for sale, but was eclectically circu- 
lated gratis, with the admonition that any 
pecuniary advantage through it would be 
derogatory to its claims. From these facts 
you will gather these others: That I knew 
how far the lines had been circulated, and 
that it was wholly my own affair if I 
elected to evoke for them the prestige of 
Scribner’s Magazine. The correspondent is 
surely with me, when he calls the matter 
“a gem,’ which he threw into the waste 
basket on account of its unfavorable setting 
of five and twenty years ago, however he 
may be against me in calling that setting 
lunacy and rubbish. 

Such terms require some explanation of 
themselves, and they raise a question as to 
what company the correspondent is keep- 
ing, and what culture he represents. Cer- 
tainly it is not the Aristotle Society, for 
President Hodgson of that ilk carries that 
rubbish in his pocket and calls it his 
“transcendental anaesthetic.” Alike, cer- 
tainly, he is unknown of the esoteric circle 
of Edinburgh, wherein Hutchinson Stir- 
ling (of ‘The Secret of Hegel’’) declares: 
“*The Anaesthetic Revelation’ seems to 
have extorted from me the happiest ex- 
pressions which I have yet achieved, as to 
what philosophy has to do.” Further- 
more, Lionel Tennyson will, as soon as 


possible, add to the, biography of his im- 

mortal father certain memorable delinea- 

tions of the latter in view of that same 

lunacy, of which but three or four copies 
went to England. 

THe SATURDAY Revizw should hardly 
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By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Has Now Taken Its Place 


Among the Six Best Selling 
Novels—43d Thousand. 


$1.50 


DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


THE WONDERS OF 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Few people realize that color 
photography has now been suc- 
cessfully worked out and applied 
to the needs of bookmaking. 

Weare holding an exhibition 


| at the book departments of Fred- 


erick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn, 
and also at the American Tract 
Society, 150 Nassau Street. 
This shows the most recent and 
successful effects achieved in 
color photography and printing, 
The process is shown in detail, 
and an attendant will explain 
how the effects are secured; the 
printing first of: the yellow, then 


ithe red, and finally the blue, 
|making in combination twenty 


colors and shades. The plates 
are all made from the actual 
bird or butterfly, and illustrate 
four books, as follows : 

Our Bird Neighbors, 52 plates 
Game Birds, 48 plates 


| Butterflies, 48 plates, 1000 species 
| Bird Homes, 


48 plates 
Call and look at these exhibi- 


tions, 


DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO 
34 Union Sq., New York 


South Africa and the 
Transvaal War. 


By LOUIS CRESWICKE, author of 
“ Roxane,” vic. 6 volumes, each 
containing’ 8 colored ates, 8S 
portraits, 16 other illustrations 
of battles, views, ete., together 
with many maps and plans. Large 
Svo, each volume complete so 
itself and sold separately, 
volume, $2.50. 


The volumes will form a permanent and his- 
toric record of the development of a great 
Colony under the British flag and of the 
most momentous struggle in which Britain 
has been engaged since the Crimea. 

G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y. 


per 


NBW BOOK BY DEAN ROBBINS. 


AN ESSAY TOWARD FAITH. 


By WILFORD L. ROBBINS, D. D., Dean of 
the Cathedral of All Saints, Albany. 16mo, 
cloth, extra, $1.00. Just ready. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Artistic Bromides—-Rudyard Kipling at 
lsh ; Grave of u uain 





Written for 


Tus Nsw York TiMEs 
DAY REviEW by 


William L. Alden. 


LONDON, May 1.—Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
new romance, “ Sophia,” is a modern story. 
It ts no longer of desperate fights and 
clever escapes that Mr. Weyman writes, 
but of the more prosaic affairs of nine- 
teenth century life. There seems to be 4 
general agreement on the part of the press 
thAt the new book is superior in point of 
art to any of Mr. Weyman’s earlier books. 
Probably this is true. Certainly “ Sophia” 
is not as interesting as, for example, “ Un- 
@er the Red Robe,” and therefore there is 
a fair presumption that it is more artistic. 
For it is a melancholy fact that the artis- 
tic novel is seldom as interesting as the 
inartistic novel. We read the former with 
admiration for the skill of its workman- 
ship, but we read the latter for its brisk 
adventures. Of course there are artistic 
novels that are supremely interesting, and 
equally, of course, the vast majority of 
novels that are inartistic are also dull. 
Still, the fact remains that if you are in- 
formed that a particular novel is a thor- 
oughly artistic work, you are Inclined to 
fear that it will be a task rather than a 
delight to read it. 

After which it is only fair to say that 
while ‘‘ Sophia” will probably meet with 
fewer readers than several of Mr. Wey- 
man’s books of adventure have found, it is 
a book which will add to his reputation, 
and the probabilities are that it is my 
own fault if I have not found it as interest- 
ing as I hoped that it would be. 


SatTuR- 


The person who calls herself ‘‘ Ouida” 
has just published a new volume of what 
she regards as critical essays. I am not 
blind to the genius of ‘ Ouida,” for she 
has a share of true genius, and if she had 
been endowed with some small measure 
of self-restraint and some little literary 
taste and a moderate degree of culture 
she might have won a reputation of which 
any woman could have been proud. As it 
is, how any one can find anything to ad- 
mire in her novels, except the traces of 
untrained and perverted genius, I cannot 
comprehend. However, “Ouida” as a 
novelist is in comparison with 
“Ouida” as a critic. I have not seen the 
new volume, but I read most of the essays 
contained in it when they were first pub- 
lished in The Fortnightly Review and else- 
where. The most noticeable one is the 
essay on Crispi, which is one prolonged 
shriek of feminine rage. The assertions 
made in it in regard to Crispi are, with 
hardly an exception, absolutely false. 

“ Ouida’ doubltess publishes them in good 
faith, for she obtained them from certain 
disreputable ‘sources which she mistook 
for trustworthy witnesses. Yet this felina 
scream from the back fence of radical jour- 
nalism will be accepted by people 
of facts. Such 
has 


sane 


many 
as a veracious chronicle 
people will remember that “ Ouida’ 
lived for many years in Italy, and hence 
must know whereof she writes. “A person 
New York, but 
exclusively with 
politicians, the of 
person to the character of the 
of New York would be 
wholly trustworthy. ‘ Ouida” did live for 
of to the 
grief its Italian 
-and in Italy—at 
Lucca—where it is to bg hoped that the 
the 
the 
learn either the language or the true 
of the She 


villa, arraying 


might live many years in 
if 
Tammany 


he or she associated 


ward views 


puch a as 


inhabitants not 


a number years in Florence 


of 
still 


substantial many of 


residents she lives 


tradesmen deal strictly on cash prin- 


to 
char- 


ciple—but she never took trouble 


acter people. shut herself up 
herself full 


evening costume, with flowers at her side, 


in her and, in 
ote of Italian life and character from 
Since the Sheriff's, 


office took possession of her 


she wr 
her inner consciousness 
villa Florence 


sees her yellow hair no more, but she 


Lucea as 
Italy. 


writes from 


concerning Fre 


venomously as ever 


Can it be true that a Philadelphia 


sentenced to a year's 
Tor 


of 


pub- 
lisher has been 
prisonment 


*“Sapho” 


im- 
Daudet's 
thoroughly 


circulating 
the 
that has 


one 


most 


moral books been written 
bookmaking If 
actually surpassed London in prudishness, 
for ‘‘Sapho”’ sells here freely, and it has 
never to that the 


It can hardly 


since 


so, America has 


be gan! 


occurred any one pub- 
lisher should be prosecuted. 


be 
untarily gone to prison for a year in order 


that the Philadelphia publisher has vol- 


to advertise the sale of one of his publica- 
tions. It is some years 
delphia, but in those 
certainly did not 


since I knew Phila- 
inhabitants 
sort 


days its 


possess that of en- 


terprise. 


Zola’s .“* Fec 
few days in Mr translation. At 
first Mr. the task, 
which he declared to be an impossible one 
in the present state of British public senti- 
ment. But M. Zola afterward authorized 
him to make such excisions in the course 


ondite’ is to 
Vizetelly’s 


Vizetelly shrank from 


appear in a 


and, accordingly, a bowdlerized “ Fecon- 
dite” is to appear. I have a strong curios- 
ity to see the book in its chaste English 
dress, and wonder how much of the orig- 
inal is left. If one can imagine a treatise 
on midwifery from which every allusion 
to anatomy and_physiology has been care- 
fully expurgated, the result would be very 
much like “ Fecondite” in a dress which 
will permit of its introduction into young 
ladies’ schools, 
o.° 

One of the literary weeklies has severely 
slated Mr. Robert Barr's ‘ Unchanging 
East.” The complaint is that the book is 
amusing. Had ft not been amusing, the 
complaint might have been made that it 
was dull, and, on the whole, I fancy that 
Mr. Barr will prefer to be called amusing 
rather than dull. There is no doubt that 
the book is amusing, and very amusing in- 
deed, in certain parts. Mr. Barr went to 
the East, and the humorous side of Oriental 
life struck him. So he wrote a book in 
which he set forth the things that are 
adapted to make one smile rather than 
weep, and, of course, the sort of people 
who, in a book of travels in Turkey, ex- 
pect to find nothing but Bulgarian and 
Armenian outrages will not like it. 

s,* 
. We are flooded just at present with war 
poetry. It comes in single poems, in the 
daily and weekly press, and in volumes 
thick or thin from the hands of the pub- 
lishers. Most of it is terribly bad. Per- 
haps three-fourths of the verse makers 
imitate, consciously or unconsciously, Kip- 
ling’s ‘‘ Absent-Minded Beggar,” and the 
result, like all imitation of a good thing 
by a workman of small ability, is painful. 
Then there are other rhymes which are 
frankly of the music hall variety—of 
these, “non zagioniam, ma guarda e 
passa.” Worst of all, perhaps, are the pre- 
tentious Tennysonian odes. The slaughter 
of gallant men in South Africa has been 
terrible. It was not even alleviated by 
the slaughter of one single war poet. It is 
the apparent injustice of Fate that op- 
presses the thoughtful man. 
*,* 

The Sphere, Mr. Clement Shorter’s new 
paper, has now’been before the public long 
enough to make a distinct place for itself. 
I cannot see in what important respect it 
differs from the older illustrated papers, 
except, perhaps, that it is edited with a 
keener eye to what the public of the hour 
demands. Itis a thoroughly good illustrated 
paper, as are also The Illustrated News, 
The Graphic, and Black and White. I wish 
it were not half as good as it is. Not that I 
in the least grudge Mr. Shorter his well- 
earned success, but because it is now neces- 
sary for me to buy The Sphere, and I al- 
ready felt compelled to buy papers to an 
extent that fills the female inmates of my 
house with dismay as to “ what on earth 
we shall do to get rid of all those news- 
papers.” 


Mr. Stephen Crane was no better at the 
last account that I had of him. He was 
evidently never a man of strong constitu- 
tion, and has gone through with a 
great deal of exposure and hard work. It 
is, however, by no means improbable that 
he may not regain his health. The weather, 


which has been so hard to endure in Eng- 
land during the last five months, is now 
on the mend, and if the sun shines once 
more in England there will be an imme- 
diate decline in the death rate. 


*,* 


he 


Kipling is on his way home from Africa, 
and before this reaches you will undoubt- 
edly have landed. He is reported as being 
in health His 
novel has been sold-for serial publication 
but 
any 


excellent and spirits. new 


which is not mentioned, 


to be far 


at price 


which 
similar payment ever before made in Eng- 
land. No one has yet found out the sub- 
ject of the novel, I hope that it will prove 
to be the novel hinted at in the story of 
the drunken English renegade. However, 
we shall all know what it is before very 
long, and that is something to live for 

W. L. ALDEN, 


a 


is said in excess of 
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The New Harper’s Bazar. 

Harper’s Bazar, in its new magazine 
form, looks strange to its old friends, so 
long accustomed to its larger form, but it 
for reading It has 
an attractive in red and black, 
and has_ the features—illus- 
trated fashion and cooking articles, corre- 
spondence, and special articles by special 
writers—which have been introduced into 
the Bazar since its new editor, Miss Eliza- 
beth Jordan, has been in charge. The first 
number of the paper in magazine form is 
opened with “Heroines of Nineteenth 
Century Fiction,”’ by William Dean How- 
“Settlement Work in London” is 
Dorothy Ward, with an intro- 
Mrs. Humphry Ward; Arthur 
Pottow tells ‘“‘The Faults of Women's 
Golf,’’ wtth photographic illustrations of 
expert players; David Starr Jordan, Presi- 
dent of Leland Stanford Junior University, 
talks of ‘The Outlook for College Women,” 
and Marianna Waeeler, Superintendent of 
the Babies’ Hospital, gives an account of 
“The Twentieith Century Baby and His 
Care.’’ This gives an idea of the contents 
whieh are entirely representative. There 
is the continued story by Maria Louisa 
Poole, and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has a 
story in her particularly individual style. 
There is the usual typographical excel- 
lence, with good half-tone illustrations. 


agreeable 


cover 
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more 
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It may be the unseasonably cold weather 
that is responsible for the unusual and 
unprecedented prolongation this year of | 
the art season in New York. May is half | 
gone, and although the dealers have de- } 
parted on their annual European quest of 
pictures and art objects, their galleries | 
are filled with interesting xchibits, there 
are two important picture exhtfbitions— 
those of the Society of Landseape Paint- 
ers and of the Art Students’ League— 
open, and still another display, that of 
the Press Artists’ League at the Astoria 
will open on Monday night. Furthermore, 
there have been an unusual number of 
meetings and dinners of art societies, with 
others to come, and more discussion ‘of 
and interest expressed in art matters than 
have been the case during even the season 
proper, 

e,¢ 

Picture auction sales are, however, virtu- 
ally over for the season, One of Ameri- 
can pictures held at the Fifth Avenue Art 
Galleries on Thursday and Friday even- 
ings was the last of the season at that 
gallery. On the afternoons of Thursday 
and Friday there were sold at the Silo 
Art Galleries, 48 Liberty Street, a number 
of pictures by Henry P. Smith and Gil- 
bert Gaul, together with a few examplés 
of Walter Blackman, of W. Merritt Post, 
James G. Tyler, Horatio Walker, H. W. 
Ranger, J. H. Dolph, G. H. McCord, J. 
H. Witt, James M. Hart, Alfred Kappes, 
Percy Moran; and Louls Moeller. Both 
these up-town and down-town sales were 
fairly successful, considering the lateness 
of the season. The smooth and carefully 
elaborated landscapes of H. P. Smith are 
always popular, and Gilbert Gaul's well- 
composed and stirring military pictures, 
despite their often crude color, are also 
in vogue among American collectors. 

*.* 

The season of exhibitions at the Lotos 
Club closed last week with a display of 
decorative work in burnt wood by J. Wil- 
liam Fosdick, with which were shown 
a number of examples of burnt wood dec- 
oration from Zululand, Java, Japan, and 
some early work in burnt wood done by 
American Indians. There were also dis- 
played specimens of burnt wood work done 
many years ago by Ball Hughes of Bos- 
ton, and some from Norway and Sweden. 
Mr. Fosdick has brought the art of etch- 
ing on wood with hot metal points to a 
stage that is really remarkable, and he 
is reaping both fame and fortune through 
the architects of the country, who con- 
stantly call upon him to aid them in the 
decoration of modern houses. Compared 
with his elaborately and_ gracefully 
worked-out and charmingly composed de- 
signs, the burnt wood work shown in con- 
junction with his seemed essentially 
crude. His color scope is, of course, lim- 
ited to browns, but with this narrow 
scope he attains a most remarkable and 
fascinating variety of shades and effects. 
The most important and effective pieces 
that Mr. Fosdick showed at the Lotos Club 
were the large and appropriate panel en- 
titled ‘The Lotos Daters,”’ in which was 
represented a number of dusky savage 
maidens offering a number of sailors, land- 
ing on a tropic beach, the lotos fruit; a 
large panel figure of Jeanne d’Arc, with 
angels supporting her coat of arms, and 
an exceedingly decorative portrait of Louis 
XIV., reminiscent of the galleries of Ver- 


sailles. 


The Spring exhibition of the New York 
School of Art, held last Saturday and Sun- 
day, the best that this young and 
vigorous institution has yet held. There 
small and good display of pictures 
by William M. Chase, Frank V. Du Mond, 
Grace Canedy, Douglas Connoh, and J. 
Allen St. John, and a life-size drawing by 
Jules Febvre. The scholarships for the 
various classes and Mr. 
Chase an in- 
formal 
topic. 


was 


was a 


Le 
were awarded, 
on Saturday afternoon gave 


talk to the students on an art 


o,° 
With the removal of N. 
Wunderlich & 
from Broadway 
is now centred 
Twenty-first 
there remains 
the trade 
dealers’ galleries 


E. Montross, 
Cc. W. Kraushaar 
the art district which 
Fifth Avenue, between 
Forty-second Streets, 
Keppel & out 
This centring of the 
ssible locality 


is a great boon to the New York art pub- | 
lic, and cannot fail to be beneficial to all 


Co., and 
to 
in 
and 
only Co. of 
boundaries. 


in one acce 


dealers, 
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The 
Academy 


of 


always 


the 
an 
to the 
the art 
held on 
temporary 


National 
event of 
members 
public in 
was Wednes- 
the but well 
appointed and furnished school buildings of 
the Academy at Amsterdam Avenue 
and Hundred and Niath Street, was 
more eagerly looked forward to this year 
than usual. It had been thought that the 
meeting would lively and that 
at least heated as the 
advisability of the Academy abandoning 
of building its new structure 
the far uptown site would take place, 
that a propo- 
sition looking toward the amalgamation of 
the Academy with the Society of American 
Artists be 
ness and political 


meeting 
Design, 


annual 
of 
interest, not only 
but 


which 


great 
of the 
general, 


Academy, to 
and 
day afternoon in 
old 


One 


be a one, 


a discussion to 


its purpose 
on 
while predictions were made 


would sprung. As in the busi- ! 
worlds of human activi- 
ties expected developments rarely occur at 
the times for, the art 
The meeting was one of the most peaceful 
that the old Academy has ever held, 
the annual dinner which followed it was 

one of the most lively and enjoyable in 

the history of the organization. In fact, | 


looked so in world 


and 


| Gallery, 


| to 


| being 


“not @ wave of trouble rolled across the 
peaceful breasts ” of the Academicians and 
Associates present. Healths were drunk 
and toasts responded to in the* sparkling 
wine of France with a cordiality and en- 
thusiasm rare in so usually dignified a 
body. All the old officers were re-elected. 
The new Academicians chosen were 
Howard Russell Butler and George R. 
Barse, and William Ver Planck Birney was 
chosen: as an Associate. Bolton Jones and 
Cc. D. Weldon retired from the council, and 
Francis C. Jones and J. C. Nicoll were 
selected to succeed them. It was ‘decided 
that this year, as last, the Academy 
should hold only one annual exhibition, and 
that this should take place at the Fine 
Arts Galleries in January, 1901. The old 
rule preventing any one not an Acad- 
emician or Assoctate from exhibiting in 
the annual display was rescinded. Daniel 
B. Huntington, for so many years Presi- 
dent of the Academy, and now ninety-four 
years old, was present at the meeting and 
the following dinner, looking as young as 
he did twenty years ago, “ with eye not 
dim nor natural fotce abated.” 
*,* ‘at 

The new Academicians were well chosen. 
Howard Russell Butler, who is still a com- 
paratively young man in the early forties, 
is the second son of the eminent lawyer, 
William Allen Butler. He was graduated 
at Princeton College in 1876, and began 
life as a civil engineer. The failure of his 
health compelled him to abandon this pro- 
fession, and, after some years of study, he 
began to paint, only some ten or twelve 
years ago. His first canvas exhibited 
showed that he possessed keen artistic 
feeling, deep sympathy with nature and 
a delicate and refined color sense. He is a 
marine and coast painter more especially, 
and his canvases depicting the Long Island 
and New England beaches, sketches of 
the Sound, and rock-bound, surf-dashed 
capes, are well known to the art public. 
George R. Barse is also a comparatively 
young man. He is a figure and decorative 
painter, an exceptionally strong and cor- 
rect draughtsman, and a rarely fine color- 
ist. William Ver Planck Birney, the new 
Associate, is a genre painter, and his well 
composed and well painted interiors with 
figures have brought him deserved reputa- 


tion. 


The annual dinner of the Art Students’ 
League was held on Tuesday evening last 
in the Vanderbilt Gallery in the Fine Arts 
Building, the home of the league, in West 
Fifty-seventh Street. The walls of the 
gallery were hung with paintings and 
mural decorations, the work of former 
students and instructors in the league, and 
the scene, with nearly 250 men and women, 
artists, students, and art lovers, seated at 
the five long tables in the handsome gal- 
lery under the flashing lights, was a beau- 
tiful and attractive one. This dinner is 
always an interesting occasion to the mem- 
bers. It was this year especially well at- 
tended, as it formed the celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary. Members 
and instructors of all the twenty-five 
years were present, and many came who 
had not for years been present at a league 
function. Those who had been at the first 
meeting in 1875 talked over old times 
together and made acquaintance with those 
elected only a week ago. All rejoiced over 
the society’s quarter of a century of suc- 
cessful life and work. The fact that it 
had all been accomplished by the students 
without outside aid or endowment added 
to the pride with which its success was 
viewed, and the pictures and sculpture 
which decorated the galleries added to the 
beauty and dignity of the occasion. 
Dan Beard of Flushing, former Vice Presi- 
dent of the league, was Chairman, having 
been elected at the last annual dinner. In 
his remarks preparatory to introducing the 
speakers of the evening Mr. Beard referred 
to the importance of practical art or att as 
applied to my. hy Re 
Turner, on Sanford Saltus, 
presented to of the 
a silver loving the donor 
made in Paris were 
twenty-five de Hs for the 
twenty-five league, and Mr. 
Saltus, in his letter said hoped to add 
fifty golden lilies when the league’s golden 
day should have come, Other speakers and 
at this dinner William A. 
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for the Kenyon Cox, 
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Schools "’; Charles and Fred- 
erick S. Lamb, who ** Decorative 
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criticism, however flattering, is somewhere 
tempered with the suggestion that he 
only copying repeating the work of 
George Inness; that his methods are the 
same; that there nothing. strikingly 
eriginal in his pictures, and that, however 
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BOOKS AND THEIR SALES. | 


Some Remarks on the Soundness of 
Public Opinion and the Reasons 
for a Book’s Success. 





You can’t always judge a book 
by its sales, but you can pretty 
often. 

The books for which there has 
been the greatest demand during 
the past six months have all been 
books of literary merit and fully 
deserve their success. 

Take for example 
mondeley’s novel, 


Red Pottage. 


Its sales have been enormous 

and at the same time the most 

conservative of our critics have 

sounded its praises—in other 

words, public opinion has been 

sustained by expert testimony. 
It’s the same way with 


The Conspirators, 
by Robert W. Chambers. It 
has been published only three 
weeks and already four editions 
have been sold. What do the 
critics say about it? They one 
and all agree that it’s as good a 
love story as they have read in 


many a day, and, incidentally, 
that’s the real key to the success 
of any novel. 

Go over in your mind the list 


of novels that have had any re- 
markable sale. 

With but one or two excep- 
tions they have been love stories. 
It isn’t Mr. Hamilton Drum- 
mond’s splendid descriptions of 
combats and the pageantry of 
courts that have made his ro- 
mance, 


A Man of His Age, 


one of the popular historical 
novels of the year, although be- 
fore its publication few had heard 
of the author. It is the love 
affair of young de Crussenay that 
the world is interested in. 

It is not the beautiful parental 
affection shown in Miss Wil- 
kins’s story, 


The Love of Parson Loed 
that has made the volume in 
which it appears one of the most 
widely read that she has written. 
It is the love of the dainty little 
heroine for the manly Richard. 
The rule doesn’t hold quite so 
hard and fast, however, in the 
case of short stories. 
For example, Mr. Owen Wis- 
s book, 


Miss Chol- 


ter’ 


The Jimmyjohn Boss, 


is certainly not attracting thou- 
sands of readers on its merits as 
a collection of love stories, for 
there is little talk of love in 
it. These stories are fresh, 
out-of-door tales of the West, 
stories that men, perhaps, care 
for more than women. 

Another book of much the 
same sort is Mr. Remington’s 


Men With the Bark On. 


Yet we fancy that the most popu- 
lar of these stories are those in 
which a little good, healthy senti- 
ment appears. 

At any rate it’s not unflatter- 
ing to the public taste to think so. 


Red Pottage, 
$1.50. 
The Conspirators, A Man of His Age, 
IMustrated. $1.50. Ilustrated, $1.25. 
The Love of Parson Lord, 
IMustrated, $1.25. 
The Jimmy ohn Boss, 
IMustrated, $1.25. 
fen With the Bark On, 
Hiustrated, $1.25. 
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charming in tone or distinguished in color, 
they are only echoes of his father's greater 
works, Mr. Inness remembered the fort- 
night in October last when his exhibition 
at the Georges Petit Gallery was the talk 
of Paris; when Arséne Alexandre, the 
most distinguished art critic in France, had 
begged the honor of writing the intro- 
ductory criticism for his catalogue; when 
the journals had been overwhelmingly flat- 
tering in the first art centre of the world 
just because (in their obliviousness of some 
things that we know) he was not 
shadowed by the reputation of 
lustrious father. Mr. Inness said, “I will 
show them what I can in a field my 
father has not occupied.” This the 
reason of the present exhibition. The sub- 
jects are men and animals out of 
Shepherds with sheep, horses and 
in the surf, Madonnas bathed in radiance, 
grazing sleeping pigs—homely sub- 
jects, but charming in quality and dis- 
tinguished in Indeed, the exhibition 
is one of tone, 


over- 
his il- 


do 
is 
doors. 
boats 


cows, 


tone. 
* * 
. 


of 
in- 


but well-chosen selection 
etchings by Rembrandt, and which 
clude some of the best states of his more 
famous plates, now exhibition at the 
Grolier Club, continues attract much 
interest. The exhibition affords excep- 
tional opportunity for print lovers to 
rare proofs of the work of the great 
etcher, can be visited daily from 10 
A. M. to 6 P. M. until May 20 by persons 
interested in the subject applica- 
tion to members of the personal 
application at the club 


The small 


on 
to 


see 
and 


upon 


club or 


active studio has been for 
Paris, and his exhibits have 
the Salon. While we have 
sight of his work, the 
has made, in strength as 
is surprise to his 


Mr. Inness's 
two years in 
been mainly 
temporarily 
improvement he 
well as in tone, a 
friends the artists. The most important 
canvas is No. 16, which is rather a decora- 
tion than a picture, and which shows three 
powerful Normandy horses hauling a life- 


at 
lost 


boat out of the surf. But it is the cattle 
and sheep pictures and the wallowing pigs 
that show best the quality of Mr. Inness's 
work as a tonalist. A Southdown ewe 
suckling her lamb—stragglers from the 
flock—is painted with great breadth, solid- 
ity, and simplicity of treatment. Mr. 


Inness’semethod varies with his mood, for, 
while he usually loads his canvas, * Lead- 
ing His Flock” is so thinly painted that 
the threads are plainly visible under the 
pigment. The high key in which he paints 
is well illustrated in No. 13, where the 
broad light that falls on the shepherd's 
coat stands for white. Examine it; instead 
of white it is chromo-yellow, pure from the 
tube, the strongest yellow in the painter's 
box. In a cool picture this would have 
been howling yellow. In this picture pure 
white would have been blue. Mr. Inness 
received this week a cablegram from Paris, 
announcing that his present exhibit in 
the Salon had been awarded a gold medal, 
which is now on its way to America 





British Lands in America.* 


third volume 
which has 


“ British America" is the 
in the British Empire series, 
already attracted attention by the nature 
and extent of the information contained 
in its works. Knowledge of the other lands 
of this world is peculiarly attractive to the 
American reader, whose thirst for infor- 
mation about the people on the other side 
of the mountain is much larger than that 
of the average citizen of the world. Brit- 
ish America is to the typical dweller in the 
United States less familiar than Europe. 
Our eyes seem always to be strained across 
the sea, while the wide stretch of this 
continent which lies just beyond our north- 
ern border reduces itself to the name of 
Canada in most minds, with dim specula- 
tions as to whether the Klondike is to be 
included in it or not. 

The present volume, however, should dis- 
pel much of this ignorance. It is large 
and comprehensive and written with au- 
thority. The papers of which it is com- 
posed were mostly given in the first place 
as lectures in the Sunday afternoon course 
at the South Place Institute, Finsbury, 
from 1895 to 1898. The preface to the pres- 
ent volume says that the object of these 
lectures was to afford “trustworthy in- 
formation concerning the various colonies, 
settlements, and countries scattered over 
the world, which go to form the whole 
known as the British Empire. It was 
thought that a wider and deeper knowl- 
edge of the growth, present condition, and 
possibilities of each integral part of our 
empire would tend to strengthen the sym- 
pathetic, material, and political ties which 
unite the colonies to the mother country.” 

Perhaps sympathizers with the Boers 

may see in the preparation of this work with 
such a laudable purpose a subtle plan to 
further that solidarity of the British Em- 
pire which has played so conspicuous a 
part in the conflict In South Africa. It 
would, however, be rather difficult to 
throw discredit on the enterprise by point- 
ing out this possibility. Whatever may 
have been the purpose, the results are ex- 
cellent,. The book is a mine of information 
about \he vast British possessions which 
lie at our doors, and about which most of 
us know even less than we think we do, The 
first part of the book is devoted to a study 
of British North America, in which of 
course the Dominion of Canada holds the 
principal position. The introduction to this 
part, entitled ‘“‘Canada,”’ is written by J. 
G. Colmer, Secretary to the High Com- 
missioner for Canada, and it is followed by 








an article entitled ‘‘ The Dominion of Can- 
ada, General View,” by Lord Strathcona, 
the High Commissioner. This article is 
one of large and authoritative informa- 
tion, and contains invaluable 
the Constitution, the Government, and the 


people of the colony. In a remarkably | 
small space the High Commissioner has | 
condensed instructive statements of the 
financial and educational systems, the fish- 
erles, the canals, the railways, the agri- 
cultural pursuits, the manufactures, and 


ar- 
is, 


the exports of the Dominion. But this 
ticle, interesting and valuable as it 
forms only a preface to a detailed history 
of the and industries of the dif- 
ferent provinces, each written by a man 
especially qualified for the task. For in- 
that on Ontario is by Peter Byrne, 
for Ontario, while the titles and 
of others are: ‘‘ The Province of 
by Harrison Watson, Curator for 
Dominion of Canada at the Imperial 
Institute; ‘‘New Brunswick, Past and 
Present,’’ by C. A. Duff Miller, Agent Gen- 
eral at New Brunswick, and “ Nova Sco- 
tia,” by James 8S. Macdonald of Halifax. 
Other articles are on ‘** Prince Edward Isl- 
‘Manitoba,’ “ British Columbia,’ 
‘The Northwest Territories of ¢ 
Canadian Women of the Time 
Women Movement,” “ The Canadian 


resources 


stance, 
agent 
authors 
Quebec,"’ 
the 


and,"’ 
‘anada 
and the 
Abor- 


igines,” ‘‘A Short Review of Canadian 
Literature,’' ‘‘ Newfoundland,’ and “ Ber- 
muda.’ 

The second part of the volume is devoted to 
a consideration of the West Indies, Central 
America, and South America. In this part 
there are special articles entitled ‘The West 


Indies,"" ‘* Bahamas,” “ Jamaica,” ‘“ Bar- 
bados and the Windward and Leeward 
{slands,"’ ** Trinidad,”’ ‘* British Honduras,"’ 
‘ British Guiana,”’ and “ The Fatkland Isl- 
ands.’’ This mere enumeration of the con- 
tents of the book ought to give the reader 
an idea of the and nature of the in- 
formation offered to him. A full review of 
the articles could not well be given with- 
out utilizing a large amount of space and 
reproducing much of the interesting mate- 
rial of which the volume is made. Further- 
more, this is a book of facts, and the few 
opinions advanced in it are rot such as to 
call for extended comment. They are in 
general the views of men thoroughly fitted 
to express them, men who know whereof 
they speak. As a whole, the volume de- 
serves a high place among works of the 
kind, and that it will command wide atten- 
tion seems to be a foregone conclusion. 
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Of Miss Cholmondeley’s clever novels, 
* Diana Tempest ' 


is quite the cleverest."’ 
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Celebration of Memorial Week at 
the Great Dramatist’s Birthplace. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, April 28.—It is 
gala week at Stratford-on-Avon. Since 
Monday the old town has been filled with 
lovers of the great dramatist, and the an- 
nual festivities of memorial week have 
been in full swing. The great feature of 
the April celebration is the revival of some 
little-acted play at the Memorial Theatre. 
This year it is ‘* Pericles,” which, for the 
first time since 1854, has been put upon 
the stage by Mr. John Coleman. 

But there are many doings of interest. to 
the visitor and to the Shakespearean stu- 
dent that make the dramatist’s birthday 
their focal point. Everything has succeed- 
ed admirably this year, the plays at the 
theatre, the exercises at Shakespeare’s 
tomb, and the public meetings of various 
associations having in their care the me- 
morials of the poet at Stratford. 

On Monday, April 238, which is St. 
George’s Day in Merry England, as well as 
the birthday and deathday of the world's 
greatest poet, the town was decked with 
bunting and bells were rung at intervals at 
the churches. In the afternoon Shake- 
speare’s tomb was decorated with great 
pomp. Famous men and societies from all 
parts of the world had sent their tributes 
of reverence. During the week the per- 
formances in the Memorial Theatre have 
been the great attraction, A special serv- 
fce will be held in the church to-morrow, 
when Dr. Farrar, Dean of Canterbury and 
well known on both sides of the sea, will 
preach the sermon, 

Compared with other years, the festivi- 
ties have been no less brilliant than of late, 
though extending over only a week, instead 
of a fortnight, as usual. There has been no 
such conspicuous feature as Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s representation Hamlet a®vear 
ago, but everything has been consistently 
attractive. The plays, has been the 
case for a number of years, have been un- 
der the direction of Mr. F. R. Behson. 
Owing to his engagement at the Lyceum 
during Irving’s protracted stay in America 
he was unable to be present personally. 
However, he has engaged a number of ac- 
tors of established reputation and formed a 
special company of remarkable excellence, 
besides sending a number of actresses from 
his London company. 

The quality of the players may be seen 
from the names of Miss Marion Terry, 
Miss Eleanor Calhoun, Mr. Hermann Ve- 
zin, Mr. T. B. Thalberg, and Mr. John 
Coleman, It was feared that the war 
would prevent the success of the festivities, 
which were accordingly. limited to one 
week—a mistake, as all now acknowledge, 
for the theatre has been crowded both for 
evening performances and the semi-weekly 


of 


as 


matinées. 

On Monday ‘ As You Like It’’ was per- 
formed, with Miss Marion Terry ; Rosa- 
lind. It was upon the Memorial stage that 
Mary Anderson made her début in this 
character, and it enough to say that 
Miss Terry's work was worthy of the place 
and of the distinguished name she bears. 
Her Rosalind was full of grace and poetic 
feeling, joined with delicious feminine 
light-heartedness. Mr. Thalberg’s Orlando 
was uneven but and Mr. Her- 
mann Vezin's Jacques an admirable repre- 
There was singular fitness in 
playing “As You Like It” in Stratford on 
Shakespeare's birthday. The Forest 
Arden, which long ago became the world’s 
fairyland, lies only a few miles away, and 
all the pastoral charm of the comedy was 





is 


adequate, 


sentation. 


of 


inspired by scenes near the old town of 
Stratford and along the Avon. 

The revived play of “ Pericles "’ was giv- 
en on Tuesday _evening, and again on 
Wednesday afternoon. Despite the care 


which had been lavished upon its tableaus 
and the rearrangement of the entire piece, 
it cannot said that the play was ex- 
traordinarily successful. Perhaps as much 
with it as will ever be possible, 
interpolations were weak 
ways, and Mr. Coleman's acting was over- 
impulsive. However, given, the play 
hid «a consistent plot and it held the audi- 
from start to finish. 


be 


done 


the 


was 
but 


as al- 





as 


ence 

The was transferred 
to Nineveh, perhaps an unnecessary alter- 
ation, though it somewhat assisted the de- 
velopment of the play as staged. At best, 
the revival of this doubtful, perhaps, and 
certainly youthful, work of the great dram- 
atist was commendable at a festival which 
aims to make the whole work of the poet 
known and appreciated by the present gen- 
eration. At worst, it showed that adapta- 
tions and variant versions are not likely to 


scene from Tarsus 


be successful from the viewpoint of either 
manager or critic. 

Probably the most inadequate perform- 
ance of the week was ‘‘ Macbeth” on 
Wednesday evening. Thehouse was crowd- 
ed with an audience eager to witness the 
great tragedy. Mr. Vezin played the title 


role, and with considerable success, but he 


{s a man past the prime of life and a ver- 
satile rather than a great actor. His rep- 
resentation of Macbeth was carefully 


studied and admirably interpreted in many 
ways. But he lacks the robust power of 
body and of voice which the part requires. 

Of Miss Eleanor Calhoun Mac- 
beth little can be said in praise. was 
best in the sleep-walking scene, 


Lady 
She 


as 


thrilling in intensity of feeling. She avoid- 
ed the representation of the Queen as an af- 
fectionate and rather gentle person, which 
is a recent fad in some few circles. She 
kept the balance of good and evil in the 
character well in hand, but she was 
far from a great tragedy queen. She had 
none of the reserve power breaking forth 
into the majestic wikkedness which Shake- 


which was | 


speare’s heroine possesses for most stu- 
dents. It was, briefly, a careful bat not a 
remarkable representation. 

On Thursday evening the play was “ The 
Merchant of Venice,” which has been 


given many times at Stratford since the 


Memorial Theatre was built, Miss Terry's 
Portia was awaited with considerable in- 
terest, and it will bear comparison with 
that of her famous sister. She has the 
physique and the piquancy which the part 
requires, and she justified the hopes which 


were placed in her performance. Mr. Vezin 


played Shylock, as he did at thé Memorial 


some ten years ago; so his work was not 


new, though greatly appreciated. His son, 
Mr. Arthur Vezin, as Lorenzo, added to the 
laurels which he had won as Malcolm in 
“ Macbeth.” He is a young actor of great 
promise. The play is to be given again at 
a matinée to-day. 

Last evening ‘ Othello” was on the 
boards, and in every way it was one of the 
best performances of the week. Mr. Vezin 
in the title réle once more and Mr. Thal- 
berg as Iago carried the tragedy with 
great success. Indeed, the work of the lat- 
ter in interpreting the fine shades of the 
villain’s treachery was well-nigh perfec- 
tion, far superior to his acting earlier in 
the week. Miss Lily Brayton, from Mr. 
Benson's London company, who made a 
charming Jessica in ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice,” was at her best as Desdemona. 
The unspotted purity of the heroine. and 
her womanly grace were both captivating, 
and will go far toward making Miss Bray- 
ton's name well known to lovers of Shake- 
speare. Miss Calhoun had in Emilia a role 
better suited to her powers than that of 
Lady Macbeth, and she played it admir- 
ably, especially well the scene where lago’s 
villainy is exposed, and where she has op- 
portunity for full display of her powers. 
Mr. Clarence, as the Venetian gallant, Rod- 
erigo, was a conspicuous favorite of the 

} evening and a eapital foil for Iago. It may 
be a captious criticism, but Mr. Vezin's 
make-up as the Moor was almost too suc- 
cessful. He’ was so unnecessarily ugly as 
to make sympathy with his misfortunes a 
difficult virtue. 

Take it all in all, the memorial week at 
the Shakespeare Theatre has been a great 
success. Nowhere else would it be possible 
to produce five plays of the great poet in 
a single week with so much beauty of set- 
ting and such consistently good work on 
the part of the actors. Mr. Benson, though 
absent, deserves great credit for his part 
in the undertaking, and the managers of 
the association an equal share. It-+is to be 
hoped that next year the time will be ex- 
tended to a fortnight at the very least, and 
that thus the only fault to be found with 
the present arrangements may reme- 
died. Interest in Shakespearean drama on 
both sides of the Atlantic is undoubtedly 
strengthening. A few years ago it would 
have been impossible for two leading the- 
.atres in London to run Shakespeare for 
three months in succession, as was done 
last Winter. Indeed, Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree's revival of “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream" is one of the most remarkable 
events in the history of Shakespearean 
drama, and the series of plays which Mr. 
Benson has produced at the Lyceum is no 
less phenomenal. Meanwhile, Sir Henry 
Irving’s recent tour will do much to make 
it possible for New York to follow London's 
example. 

One further remark should be made con- 
cerning the week just closing at Stratford- 
on-Avon. Though the town has been filled 
with visitors, who have been cared for 
most royally by those in charge, with the 
Memorial Lecture Room set apart as a spe- 
cial rendezvous and everything 
done for their comfort, the bulk of the au- 
dience has been from the country districts 
and the towns within easy distance from 
Stratford. 

This indicates the popular appreciation of 
the dramatist, and goes far toward refut- 
ing the oft-repeated platitude that ‘* Shake- 
speare doesn't pay."’ Doesn't pay, forsooth) 


be 


possible 


The Financial News recently calculated 
that the net profit accruing to Stratford 
every year from its prestige as Shake- 


speare’s birthplace is not a penny less than 
£30,000, Even that sum does not take into 
account the numberless indirect benefits 
which the town secures. 


Rosa Bonheur Picture Sale. 


In accordance with the will of Rosa Bon- 


heur, her executors will sell the contents 
of her studio at auction in Paris at the 
end of this month. These pictures are 


now on exhibition at the Hanover Gallery 
in London. The show is a fairly imposing 
one, there being somewhat over 1,000 num- 
bers in the catalogue. The larger part of 
the exhibition is made up of sketches and 
studies, in various conditions of progress. 
There is but one finished picture, the 
“Stag Listening to the Passing Wind." 
This work bears the date of its comple- 
tion, 1867, when Rosa Bonheur was in the 
} maturity of her powers. The number, 612, 
; the title of which is ‘‘The Shepherds of 
j the Landes,” is unfinished. The subjects 
| of the sketches are horses, sheep, 
stags, with occasional lions and tigers. 

Those of the studies executed in black and 
white are the best. 

Rosa Bonheur was better acquainted with 
domestic animals than with lions or 
tigers. She was no sentimentalist, as far 
as animals went, 3ut she was an abso- 
| lutely truthful artist. She never exagger- 
; ated, The horse was not a poetical ani- 
; mal, at least to her, any more than was a 
| bull to Paul Potter. There is in all her 
] paintings that great element of solidity. 

And in that respect she differed widely 
| from Landseer. It was the absolute por- 
| trait of the animal she wanted, and she 
| painted it. We may always congratulate 

ourselves on having at the Metropolitan 
‘ Museum her best work, the ‘‘ Horse Fair.” 
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BLACKMORE, 
Literature More Profitable Than 
Agriculture—A Visit Recalled. 
Mr. R. W. Sawtell, in the May issue of 
The Review of Reviews, presents a very 
interesting sketch of Mr. R. D, Black- 
more, the author of “‘ Lorha Doone,” de- 
scribing the home life of the author and 
detailing conversations and correspond- 
ence, In spite of all that has been. said 
against literature as a means to a liveli- 
hood, it appears that Mr. Blackmore had 
found it more remunerative than agri- 

culture. 

In 1894 Mr. Sawtell spent a short time 
near the author's place in England. At 
his request and dictation the friend with 
whom he was stopping, who, although a 
neighbor of Blackmore's, was nevertheless 


almost a stranger to him, wrote the fol- 
lowing note: 





Teddington, May 10, 1894. 
R. D. Blackmore, Esq.: 

Dear Sir—-I have an American friend 
visiting me, (a Canadian crank he calls 
himself,) who has received so much pleas- 
ure from the reading of your books, es- 
pecially ‘‘ Lorna Doone,’ that he wants 
to thank you personally, if you will give 
him the opportunity. Kindly grant him 
the favor, and oblige, yours truly, 

CHARLES DEAYTON. 

To introduce Mr. R. W. Sawtell. 


Mr. Sawtell then continues: 

We crossed the railway bridge and en- 
tered a lane bricked up on each side with 
a wall ten or twelve feet high. Half way 
through we stopped at an iron gate, where 
my friend pointed to the front door, say- 
ing: 

‘Ring the door bell, but be watchful of 
the dogs. Don't open the gate till I am 
away. If you survive, write to me on your 
return, and come to us again soon. Good- 
bye.” * © * 

In answer to my inquiry if Mr. Black- 
more was in, the maid, dressed in the usual 
uniform of English housemaids, led me to 
the drawing room, saying: 

‘I will give him your letter. 





Please be 


seated, I think he is in.”’ 
In less than two minutes I heard the 
door open, and on turning saw a tall, 


broad-shouldered, full-faced, farmer-like 
man standing holding the door, without 
coat or vest, necktie or collar, wristbands, 
and collar unbuttoned. * * * 

“And now,” he asked, “ what more can 
I say?” 

* Teil me something of your history,” I 
replied, 

. . . . . . ” 

‘I was born at Longworth Rectory, 
Berkshire. The seventh day of June, 1825, 
launched this old dugout upon the world. 
My father was curate in charge, and he 
lost his young wife, my mother, before I 
was four months old; hence, I never knew 
the privilege of a mother’s care and train- 
me. > FS 

“Considering for some time what occu- 
pation to follow, I decided to become a 
gardener and horticulturist. 

“In pursuit of this object I wandered 
up the valley of the Thames in search ot 
a suitable soil for pear culture for Covent 


Garden Market, which was not then well 
supplied. Coming upon a vacant lot near 
the lion entrance to Bushy Park, only 
twelve miles from my market, I found a 
sixteen-acre plot, which I learned could be 
purchased in fee simple, And now,” he 
continued, “I find -you interested in my 


oceupation. Come out and see what I have, 
and we can talk as we go along.” 

Passing into the first greenhouse, filled 
with young grape vines, just beginning to 
bear, he said: ‘‘I call this my American 
house, because I received fifty pounds from 
each of two American authors for writing 
an introduction to their books.” 

“That paid better than gardening, 
not?'’ I remarked. 

* Yes, indeed,” he replied, 

The next greenhouse we entered was 100 
feet long and 80 feet of it was fully oc- 
cupied by one vine of the Black Hamburg 
variety, with a few remaining bunches of 
very large and well-ripened fruit. He cut 
a bunch for me, remarking: 

‘I call this vine ‘John Ridd,’ because 
of its great strength and large proportions. 
In a few years it will surpass the noted 
royal vine at Hampton Court, which is 11 
feet jong, and 120 years old, while this is 
but but it has never been so over- 
worked as the Queen's which, some years, 
has to sustain 2,500 bunches.” 

Speaking of John Ridd, I asked him if, 
in describing John and Lorna, he had living 
examples in his mind to help his imagina- 
tion. 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘I had; but I think I 


trimmed John up a bit.’ 
*,° 


did it 


40; 


After returning from a trip through Nor- 
mandy, the Seine Valley, and Paris, I spent 
three months in Wales, Devonshire, and 
my native county, Somersetshire. Having 
kept up a correspondence with Blackmore 
during this time, I visited him in Septem- 


ber. Hearing some hammering against a 
wall, I crept up silently and found Mr. 
Blackmore on a stepladder, fastening up 


some loose branches of pear trees spread 
along the wall. I spoke, and, recognizing 
my voice, he turned suddenly, dropped his 
hammer and nails, and sprang to the 
ground, taking my hand in both his. 

s,° 


In reply to my suggestion that he got his 
literary abilities from his father, he said: 

“That could never be, for I never heard 
that he had any to transmit; but,’”’ he con- 
tinued, “if I have any myself, which I 
very much doubt, it must have been inher- 
ited from my dear mother.” 


o,° 
I mentioned the fact that I had read 
‘Lorna Doone" a second time, and en- 


joyed it better than the first, and he would 
probably think me an old fool. 

“ Yes,” he replied; ‘“ but I know a bigger 
one who told me he had read it sixteen 
times, and meant to read it again. I often 
wonder whatever people see in that old- 
fashioned stuff to take such an interest in. 
They seem never to care for any other of 
my books, some of which are much bet- 
ter and more interesting. ‘ Lorna Doone’s’ 
popularity was purely accidental. The first 









—. 







edition of 500 copies, in three-volume form, 
received but scant notice. Only 200 copies 
could be sold in England, the price being 
13s. 6d. per copy. The other 300 were sent 
to Australia, and got rid of at one-third 
the price named. I gave my wife a full 
set, and have been offered 10 guineas for 
it, but would not sell it at any price. 

“The great run for it afterward was duc 
to accident. The junior member of my pub- 
lishing firm read it a second time, and was 
so impressed with its peculiarities that he 
got the consent of the firm to issue a cheap 
edition in one volume. 

“The Marquis of Lorne had recently mar- 
ried the Princess Louise, when a book re- 
viewer unauthorizedly stated that the book 
was written about the forefathers of Lord 
Lorne; and then everybody read it, out of 
curiosity, and exhausted nearly a score of 
editions, and the demand has continued 
ever since, and it is now the only book I 
get anything for.” 

One of the nieces asked me if I had read 
any other of her uncle’s books. I said: 
“Several, but none of them came up to 
‘Lorna.’ He must have been mspired when 
he wrote it. I have read one this last week 
which has tnterested me almost as much, 
because I see around me the environments 
in which the plot was laid, and I think I 
know the hero and who was represented 
as the heroine,” 

Then, turning toward the author, I said: 

“Now, my dear Sir, I want you to be 
candid with me, and tell me if you still feel 
the influence of that first kiss upon your 
lips, given by the young lady known as 
‘Kitty,’ whom you rescued from drowning 
in the overflow of the Thames River, near- 
ly forty years. ago?”’ 

There was immediate silence around the 
table. But in a few seconds he compre- 
hended my meaning, and, blushing like a 
girl in her teens, raised his head and burst 
into a hearty laugh, in which we all joined, 





and I was satisfied that my conjecture 
was right; he was “ Kit,” and his dear 
wife ‘‘ Kitty,” represented in that fine 


story of courtship. 

We spent the last two hours alone in his 
sitting room; and when we finally sepa- 
rated, at his private entrance through a 
door in the high brick wall, near the rail- 
way station, we embraced, and, like two 
women, shed tears of sorrow. 

In ourscontinued correspondence we each 
expressed the hope of meeting again, but 
always with the understanding that I 
would have to do the traveling. 

In a letter dated Jan. 18, 1897, he said: 

““ My pear crop was ruined in the last half 
of September last year by gales, and I 
have therefore to keep my pen on the 
march. There is a long tale of mine ap- 
pearing in Blackwood now. The power of 
walking is leaving me, and I can only 
walk a hundred yards a day, and have to 
suffer the penalty of that much.” 

In a letter dated Aug. 20, 1897, he said: 

“Probably it will always be out of my 
power to understand why so many people 
have formed almost an attachment for one 
‘of my books—‘ Lorna Doone ’—while they 
care not to look at any of the others. How- 
ever, so it is; and it seems vain to hope for 
any other verdict. That book is to come 
out here in sixpenny form, and the pub- 
lishers expect to sell 100,000 copies. [AIl 
were taken up in one week, I afterward 
learned. ] 

“T have finished my last novel, and it is 
high time to stop. This one is to come out 
from the press of Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York, when it has finished the course in 
Blackwood. * * * You seem to be enjoy- 
ing a rambling life, but I live a lonely life— 
seldom going beyond my own gate now, 
* * * Half of my stingy crop lies on the 
ground, There is with us this year a won- 
derful plague of maggots; they are so plen- 


tiful that they cannot find a pear apiece 
to live in, and are obliged to chum together. 

‘There is much excitement here about 
Hall Caine’s new story, ‘The Christian,’ 
and I dare say it will make a stir with 
you. I have not read it; in fact, I seldom 
read a novel now.” 

In a letter received from him in 1898 he 
told me much of his school life and college 
days. ° 

He was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1852, and practiced there till his 
health failed. 


The general impression of those I talked 
to in England about Blackmore was that 
he was immensely rich in having two such 
prolific source of income—literature and 
fruit; but, from my conversation and cor- 
respondence with him, I do not think so. 

He always complained of the expenses, 
with six men all the year round, and in 
busy seasons double the number, exceeding 
the proceeds of sales; and largely so, in late 
years, on account of competition, insects, 
and light. He said to me more than once 
that but for his pen he would be a very 
poor man; and even from that source his 
royalties had dwindled down to a small 
sum, and that chiefly from the sale of 
‘“*Lorna Doone,"’ and he could not hope to 
write anything more that would meet the 
demand of this materialistic and capricious 
age. 

The other point I wish to mention is the 
frequent assertion that he was a “ recluse,” 
“almost a misanthrope.” To this I can 
nly say, that was not my experience; for 
in all my long life no stranger ever treat- 
ed me with greater confidence and cor- 
diality The few passages I have quoted 
from his letters ought to prove that. He 
certainly shrank from publicity and what 
he called “ hollow applause ’’; but I cannot 
believe that he was naturally selfish. «* 

Blackmore had the countenance of an 
honest, happy farmer, free from cunning or 
guile, and far removed from what is gen- 
erally conceived of an imaginative writer 
of such a love story as “ Lorna Doone,” 
which wil! ever hold a first rank in liter 
ature, 


Ss 


“How a President Is Elected” will be 
the subject of an article by Mr. A. Maurice 
Low, the Washington correspondent of The 
London Chronicle, which will appear in the 
June number of Scribner’s Magazine. “ Are 
the Philippines Worth Having?" will be 
discussed by George F. Becker, United 
States geologist. “Down the Kentucky on 
a Raft” will be a graphic piece of descrip- 
tion by Mr. John Fox. “ Train 14” is the 


title of a railroad tale by Lewis C. Senger. 
The serials, including Mr. H. J. Whigham’s 
story of the Boer war, will be continued. 
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THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Ten Special 
English Books. 


We have 
lowing 


purchased the entire stock of the fol- 


titles and offer them at 


Great Reductions. 


CELEBRATED CRIMES. 
d Library edition, 8 vols., $24.00. 
Our price, 811 

2. TEMPTATION OF SAINT ANTI 
By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. Illustratec 

; our price, $1.45. 

NTIMENTAL EDUCATION. 3y 

TAVE FLAUBERT. Illustrated, 2 vols, 
our price, 82.90, 

BOUVARD AND PECUCHET. 
TAVE  FLAUBERT. Illustrated, 
price, #1.45. 

DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS OLD 
AND NEW. Edited by J. 8. FARMER. Lim- 
ited edition; each copy signed and numbered, 
$12 our ‘price, 4.75. 

HUMOR, WIT AND SATIRE OF THE 
XVII. CENTURY, Collected and illustrated 
by JOHN ASHTON, $3.00; our price, #1.15. 

CHAP-BOOKS OF THE XVIILCENTURY. 
By JOHN ASHTON. $3.00; our price, $1.15. 

THE TRUE LIFE OF CAPT, SIR RICH- 
ARD EF. BURTON, By his 
STISTED. $5.00; our price, Sic. 

EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS OF IRISH HIS- 
TORY, 1800-1885, By W. J. 
DAUNT, $2.50: our price, 90e. 

AMATEUR’S GUIDE TO ARCHITECT- 
URE, By 8S. BEALE. Tilus. with over 450 en- 
gravings, embracing Egyptian, A yrian, Ro- 
man, Grecian, Italian, Renaissance, and Early 
English Specimens of Architecture. 8vo, $1.50; 
our price, 90c. 
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Illus- 


GUS- 
$6.00; 
GUS- 
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$3.00; 
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fresh Send for cata- 


portation charges prepaid at prices 
* page 319 for other advertisement. 


ROHDE & HASKINS, 


7 & 9 Cortlandt Street. 


of Broadway. 
tortlandt. 


Benedict Building, cor 
Telephone, 
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Rare Books at Auction, 
John Anderson, Jr., 


AUCTIONEER OF LITERARY PROPERTY, 
34 West 30th St.. New York. 
On WEDNESDAY EVENING, May 
A choice collection of Books and Prints, 
including a specimen of Wynkin de 
Worde’s Press, 1528; Aldine Livy, 1566; 
~Early Printed Books, 1494; Albert Durer 
Woodcuts; Raphael Morghen’s “ Last 
Supper’; Godefroy’s “‘ Battle of Auster- 
litz’’; Fine Colored Sporting Books and 
Engravings; Roberts's “Holy Land 
Bida's Etchings; Rare Early Americana; 
Privately Printed Books; Zartolozzi's 
Colored Engravings; The Drama; Fine 
Portraits, etc., and 
On FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 18. 
A very exceptional collection of works 
fllustrated by George Cruikshank, in- 
cluding ‘*‘ The Humorist,” and many oth- 
er of the rarer specimens; Fine Portrait 
Collections; a choice and extensive gath- 
ering of works on The Drama; Sporting 
Literature; English Illustrated Books 
ete, 


16. 


~ BRENTANO’S © 


Visitors to the Paris Exposition 
find at Paris 


37 Avenue de l’Opera, a com- 


plete variety of American Books 


will our house 


and Periodicals. 


BRENTANO’S 


37 Ave. de P’Opera, Pasis. 
“THE VEST POCKET SERIES. 


1, FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat, with Dole’s Vocabulary 
Il, Mrs. Browning's Sonnets from the Portuguese. 
The 


most exquisite hand-made paper editions ever 


issued. 
3lue paper wrappers 25 net. 
Limp cloth . . 40 net, 
Flexible leather, gilt top +75 net. 
1.00 net. 


Japan Vellum Edition 

All books postpaid. ‘Delivery guaranteed. 
COMPLETE LIST FREE ON REQUEST. 
THOMAS B. MOSHER, Publisher, 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 


 TheYouth’s — 
Companion 


Subscription $1.75 a Year. 
“The Hair breadth Escape of Jim Leonard,” 
A story by W. D. HOWELLS 

This Week's Issue. 


Announcement of the Current Volume and Sam- 
ple Copies of the Paper free. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


Isaued Every Thursday, 


- - Boston, Mass. 


Published April. 27th. 


8d Impression now printing. 


His Lordship’s Leopar 


By DAVID D. WELLS. 12mo, 
$1.50. Mr. Wells’ HER LADY- 
SHIP’S ELEPHANT ($1.25) is 
now in its soth bnpresston. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


— 


THE BATH COMEDY, 


a new novel by Agnes and Egerton Castle, 
authors of “THE PRIDE. OF JENNICO,’’ will 
be issued next week, 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 


The Beacon FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 
Biographies, By Charles W. Chestnut. 


A brief, concise, comprehensive and sympathetic 
work. — Washington Times, 


SMALL, MAYNARD & O0., BOSTON. 
~ 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


N. ¥.: ‘‘ Please tell an 
eineuiter of Walter Pater 2 I can find the 
best appreciations of him, and also give a 
list of Fitzgerald's works—a full list, if possible, 
as I have several in my possession."’ 
The best appreciation of Pater 
bly the essay by Edmund Gosse, in his 
“Critical Kit-Kats,”’ 1896. ‘Suis may be 
supplemented by Arthur Symon.'s ‘* Walter 
Pater: Some Characteristics,’ which ap- 
peared in the last number of “The Sa- 
voy,”’ December, 1896, and by an essay by 
Lionel Johnson in The Fortnightly Review 
for September, 1894, which Mr. Gosse calls 
‘subtle and penetrating.’ The following 
list of Fitzgerald's writings is based on the 
one given in Mr. Gosse’s privately printed 
catalogue of his library: “ Euphranor: A 
Dialogue on Youth,” London, 1851; ‘* Polo- 
nius: A Collection of Wise Saws and Mod- 
ern Instances,"’ 1852; ‘Six Dramas of Cal- 
deron Freely Translated,’ 1853, (This sup- 
pressed volume contains “The Painter of 
His Own Dishonor,” *“ Keep Your Own Se- 
cret,”” “Gil Perez, the Guallician,’’ ‘* Three 
Judgments at a Blow,” ‘“ The Mayor of 
Zananeca,” and “ Bewdre of Smooth Wa- 
ter,”) SalAm4n and Absal: An Allegory, 
Translated from the Persian of JAmi,” 
1856; ‘*‘Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, the 
Astronomer-Poet of Persia. Translated 
into English Verse,” 1859, (issued on Jan. 
315, 1859.) ‘“‘Two Plays Transtated from 
Calderon, the Mighty Magician. Such Stuff 
as Dreams Are Made Of," (privately print- 
ed, February, 1865, without a title page;) 
gamemnon: A ‘Tragedy, Taken from 
Aeschylus,” (privately printed, probably in 
1865;) ‘The Two Generals,’’ (two poems, 
printed perhaps in 1868;) “The Downfall 
and Death of King Oedipus: A Drama in 
Two Parts. Chiefly Taken from the Oedi- 
pus Tyrannus and Colonaeus of Sophocles,” 
(the first part was printed in February, 
1880, the second in March, 1880.) In the 
edition of Fitzgerald's works which Quar- 
itch printed in 1887, his “Essays on 
Crabbe’ were given, and W. Aldis Wright 
reprinted in 1889 in the ‘“ Letters and Lit- 
erary Remains” the Fitzgerald version of 
“The Bird Parliament" of Farid-Uddin 
Attar, the Persian poet. 
Featherstonhaugh, 
Bi: 3.3." Iw ret 
REVIEW, the sale of some 
mentioned, especially thi 
extremely rare ‘ Bradford's New York Cit 
nances’ of 1707, at the record price $ 
The laws and ordinances of New York City 

d under the Mayoralty of Jacobus 
tiand and printed with the Dongan chart 
William Bradford in 1719 This imprint 
have never seen mentioned in your REVIEW 
though a fine specimen of Bradford's. work. I 
it that so many copies of this imprint are extant 
that it attracts no attention, or that they are ) 
rare that it has escaped atter on? Can you 
throw any light on the quest 
THe SaturRDAY REVIEW has 
tempted to describe the various books print 
ed by William Bradford, and has onty 
mentioned them when copies of certain ex- 
unples of his press have occurred at pub- 
lic sale. The first collection of New York 
City Ordinances was printed by Bradford 
in 1694 or 1695, but no copy has been found. 
The edition of 1707, the sale of a copy of 
which THE REVIEW recorded, is the earliest 
one known to be extant, and only two 
copies, including the one sold at Bangs’s, 
ire believed to have been sold at auction. 
The edition of 1719 is undoubtedly very 
rare. 


‘R. A. M.,” Albany, 


is proba- 


277 ate Street, 
en 1re of THE 
Bradford 


George W. 
Schenectady, 
SATURDAY 
imprints were 


never at- 


“K. F. B.,’’ New York City: ‘‘ What is the 
value of a Bible Dictionary issued in the year 
1665, full leather binding, slightly damaged on 
one corner, leaves yellow with age, the first 
few leaves somewhat torn? Can you give me 
a full lst of the Kelmscott Press issues, or 
direct me where to find one? ”’ 

Though the Bible Dictionary is probably 
f some rarity, its value is slight. A val- 
uable list of Kelmscott Press publications 
was given in THE TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW 
of April 21, with prices brought at a sale 
held at Bangs’s April 16, and with former 
prices, A fuller account, of course, is to be 
found in *‘A Note by William Morris on 
His Aims in Founding the Press, with a 
Short Description of the Press by 5S. C 
Cockerell, and an Annotated List of the 
ooks Printed Thereat,’’ Kelmscott Press, 
1898. This is, however, a rather expensive 
book, a copy regently sold by Bangs & Co. 
having fetched $37.50, while Mr. Edelheim’s 
copy sold for $32.50. It contains exact par- 
ticulars of every book issued, the type in 
was issued, special notes on the 
borders, initial letter and illustrations, 
dates of publication, number of copies 
printed on paper and vellum, &c. A most 
excellent list is given in Temple Scott's 
Bibliography of the Works of William 
Morris,’’ London, George Bell & Sons, 1807, 
which may be obtained at a moderate price. 
It is a better list, though it goes only down 
to the end of 1806, than Forman’'s and more 
direct than the account given in Mackail’s 
ife. ie 

Emil Keppler, 28 West Seventieth Street, New 
York City: Would you kindly publish some in- 
formation in regard to the life of the poet Street, 
yho wrote *‘ Frontenac.’ [ should also be glad to 
obtain details in regard to Charlies Fenno Hoft- 
who was one of the early champions of the 
Mountains as a retreat from the 
activity and bustle of city life.’’ 

Alfred Billings Street (1811-82) was a 
verse writer of Albany, and State Librarian 
of New York from 1848 until his death. 
His verse is chiefly nature poetry, and 
contains many descriptive passages of 
merit. His writings include “ Frontenac,” 
“Woods and Waters," *‘ Forest Pictures,”’ 
“The Burning of Schenectady, and Other 
Poems,” “ Drawings and Tintings,”’ “ Fu- 
gitive Poems," “ Digest of Taxation in the 
United States.” Charles Fenno Hoffman 
(1806-84) was a once popular poet, news- 
paper writer, and novelist of New York 
City, who, from 1850 until 1854, lived in ab- 
retirement by reason of mental dis- 
order. He was widely known as the author 
of a number of songs, including “ Spark- 
ling and Bright,’ “The Myrtle and the 
Steel,’ &c. Among his publications are “A 
Winter in the West,’ “ Wild Scenes in the 
Forest and Prairie,” ‘‘ The Vigil of Faith, 
and Other Poems,"’ “ The Echo; or, Bor- 
rowed Notes for Borrowed Circulation," 
“Love's Calendar, and Other Poems," 
‘*Grayslaer: A Novel.’ His collected po- 
ems were edited, with an introduction, by 
E. Hoffman in 1874. The latter may be ob- 
tained occasionally in the second-hand book 


stores. 


which it 


man, 
Adirondack 


solute 


H. Y¥. Cummins, 20 Broad Street, Room 1,106, 
New York: “In THE SATURDAY Revinw of 
May 5, e 206, there is an Ce yg article on 
‘Novels of the Sea,’ in which it is stated that 
* of late there has sp up a school of writers 
of sea tales who sa the demanda of the 

realistic novels, None of 


please state the 
novels of the 
may be 


writers is named. Will you 
names of these authors of realistic 
sea, and of their books, so far as it 
convenient to do so?" 

Some of the realistic 
recently written are 
blen's ‘On Many Seas’ 
of a Bucko Mate,” W. W. 
Cargoes '"' and *“‘ More Cargoes,” F. T. 
len's ‘‘ Cruise of the Cachalot,"’ and Mor- 
gan Robertson's “ Where Angels Fear to 
Tread,."’ Some of these are collections of 
sea tales, and not novels, but they 
under the general head indicated by the 
article referred to. Their realism consists 
in their attempt to portray the life of the 
sailor in all its naked repulsiveness, with- 
out any romantic coloring 


Hall, 100 Broadway—Taine's 
English Literature and Cham- 
‘Encyclopaedia of English Litera- 
may be recommended. A recent ex- 
volume dealing with certain great 
Prof. George E. Woodberry's 
Makers of English Literature,"’ published 
the Macmillans, perhaps the 
volume in literary criticism that has 
d in America Lowell's time. 
Meade, 280 Broadway, New York City 
you kindly i rm me through your 
tions and Ans 3 column where I can 
procure bound copi of the following work 
W. Clark R Little Loo,’ *‘ Frozen Pi 
: i ‘Flying Dutchman,’ 
Holdsworth.’ do not find them in the 
logues of at ~ yur American publishers 
what js. the p ent addre Mr. Russell.’’ 
Most of Russell’: early novels were is- 
sued here in paper form. Possibly 
publication of this communication may 
help our correspondents by calling attention 
to the matter. Mr. Russell's address is 9 
Sydney Place, Bath, E land. 
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Herbert E., 
and “ The 
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of 


authors is 
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appeare since 
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York City 


book is the be 
> the practic 


“will 


x to inve 
railway busing 
A good recent 


al manage 


work is H. T. Newcomb’'s 
‘Railway Economics,’ Railway 
Publishing.Company, $1. The editor of 
Railway World would doubtless be 
to suggest other work the 
r correspondent, 


glad 
on Subject to 


ou 


lL. Ambrose, Ove 
4n American bumor 
ind what was h 
iid you favor 
death, and tl 
buries Can y 
where a 


where his remalr 
o give me the nam 
buried the remains of 
Villis Hioward-Von Teuffely"’ 
Horatio Derby, better 
Phoenix,’ was born in 1823 
He was a topographical 
United States Army, and became 
a humorist through his Vho 
He also wrote *“ Squibob Paper 
some friend of The Saturday 
can tell our correspondent where 
was buried. Blanche Willis Howard 
Julius von Teuffel) died in Stutt- 
Germany, Oct. 7, and was buried 
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riton Lee, Johns Hopkin 

Md “In your issu 
Blakeslee asks the meani 
‘or colen 


iversity 
ye | 
{ ‘col 
read colum; 


lor words, 


4 / Tompkinsville, S. I 
lines be = ‘The devil returned 
two,’ » found in the first stanzs 
Devil's rive,’ by Lord Byron. 
his life « tyr ays Of this strange 
poem, which ey ided to 250 lines, the 

ord ron, I believe, ever wro' 

to Lord Holland With a great des 

and imagination, it Is rather clumsily 

wanting the condensation of ‘ 
verses of Mr. Coleridge, ‘ The 

There are, however, some of the t 

Devil's Drive’ well worth preservin 
* Poet Close,’ d for by G. H. Sa 
Charleston, 8S. C., gained some ephemeral no- 
torlety in IL Jon in the early sixties. He wrot« 
affected dog rel of a semi-religious order which 
attracted atte ntion om account of its weakness 
and pretension."’ 


*‘ The 
to hell at 
1 of ‘ The 


wild 


Paul Ambrose, 128 East Sixteenth Strect, New 
York City “In his diary (1813) ron says ‘I 
have lately written a wild, ramb! , unfinished 
rhapsody called ‘ The Devil's Drive,’ the notion 
of which | took from Porson's * Devil's Walk.’ ” 


‘J. P. M.,”’ New York 
Cc. H. Williamson, 300 ¢C 
I Y., that ‘Tim Pippin’ 
Girls and Boys’ Weekly, 
York between 1870 and 


City 

surt Street, r 

appeared in M 
published in 

1s8s0."’ 


Henry Phillip 
‘I notice that 


3, 618 Broadway, 
you advise a ge 
Wishes to read up on corporation law to ke 
Frank White’s ‘Manual for Business Corpora 
tion This is good, but it is confined to the 
practice under the New York statutes, [ would 
advise ‘Conyngton on Business Corporations,’ 
which in addition to the general law on tt 
subject treats separately of the laws of N 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, and West Vir- 
ginia, and is sold by the Lawyers’ Ce o-operalive 
Publishing Company, 
‘The Management of 
published by the 
Company of Chicago, and 
Manual,’ published by W. 
Paula, Cal, are useful works."’ 


New York City: 
ntleman who 


Stati 
The 


James T. Quinlan, Baltimore, 
Saturday Review of 2ist inst. I saw an article 
entitled ‘Looked for Barbara Frietchie,’ by 
William H. Beardsley of New York. Henry M. 
Nixdorff, 115 West Patrick Street, Brederick, 
Md.; a gentleman nearly 100 years old, has 
written a pamphlet containing pictures of her 
and her home. She was a neighbor of Mr. Nix- 
dorft's. He does not give the credit to Barbara, 
but to a school teacher named Mary Quintrell. 
Much information can be had from Barbara 
Frietchie’s niece, Mrs. John Abbott, who lives 
at 213 South Market Street, Frederic k, Md,."’ 


Md ‘In your 


M. J. Ghent, 
New York City 


New York City: ‘ ‘A. 
will find other poetic references 
to the defection of Wordsworth from the pro- 
gressive cause in Shelley's sonnet, ‘ Poet of Na- 
ture, thou hast wept to know,’ written thirty 
years before Browning's - Lost Leader,’ and also 
in many of Byron's poems,"’ 


L.’ of 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


Emil Keppler, 28 West Seventieth Street, New 
York City: ‘' Il want to obtain a copy of Alfred 
B. Street's,‘ Frontenac.’ 


W. L. Washburn, “Aitken, 8. C.: “For ex- 
change 


ten bound volumes of Forest and Stream, 
covering the years 1882 to 1887 inclusive. 


Are 
in good condition. Will exchange for any stand- 
ard books."’ 


John Gaddis, 868 Columbus Avenue, New York 
City: “‘I should like to secure anything on 
the theatre before 1870, prints, books, &c., in 
exchange for Dickens's ‘ All the Year Round,’ 
Christmas number, 1800; Parts, 20, 21, 22, and 24 
‘ Little Dorrit,’ London, 1861; by Hall & Chap- 
man, four numbers of Once a Week, 1860, and 
a brick from Gen. Grant's tomb in a box, signed 
by Mayor Strong.”’ 


8. G. Coykendall, Knoxville, Tenn.: ‘'I want 
to secure a copy of Niles’s ‘ Principles and 
Acts of the Revolution, (papers, &c.,) of Stamp 
Act Congress, October, 17056,’ (‘ Congress set sev- 
enteen days.’-—-Tyler.) "’ 


Miss A. M. Cox, 131 Orient Avenue, hare = 4 

. 3: T desire New York Sat Saturda: rday 
Ledger, published for , 

1884, 1885, or 1886; but if the person 
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When a book goes to press a 


| second time, and two weeks be- 


fore the day of publication, it 
means that the public is interested 
in it. Such is the case with Conan 
Doyle’s new book, “The Green 


| Flag and Other Stories of War 
come | 


jand S 


Sport,” of which Dr. Doyle 
says in his preface: ‘ These sto- 
ries have this in common, that 
they concern themselves with war 
and sport—a fact which may com- 
mend them to the temper of the 
times.” 

The story of “ Monsieur Beau- 
caire’”’ has the fine bouquet which 


| the past gives to fiction no less 


than to good wine, and withal 
there is enough stir and action to 
one look forward to the 
vith keen 


The strong friendship which 
existed between Dwi ght L. 
Moody, Henry Diameneel and 
George Adam Smith is beauti- 
fully illustrated in “ The Impres- 
sions and Facts”? by Mr. Drum- 
combined with “ The Per- 
Tribute”” to Mr. Moody 


Dr. Smith. 


The Green Flag, 


by Conan Doyle. 


12mo, 


Monsieur Beaucaire, 
by Booth Tarkington. 


Dwight L. Moody: 


SOME IMPRESSIONS AND = hom 
by Henry Drummond, 


ction by George Adam Smith, 


544x75g. $1.00, 
These three books are to be pub- 
lished May 25th. 


The Trust Pr oblem, 
by Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph. D. 


$1.00 net. 


12mo. 


Small 12mo, 


Corporations and 
Public Welfare. 


addresses by eminent men at the 
annual meeting of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, at Philadel- 
phia, April 19-20, 1900. $1.50 net. 


5 of 


The American 
Salad Book, 


hy Maximilian De Loup. 
Three hundred recipes of delicious and relia- 
ble salads, salad accompaniments and dress- 

ings. 12mo. 5'4x7%. $1.00 net. 


Published Soon. 


McClure, Phillips & Co., 


14'-155 East Twenty-fifth Street, 


Bangs & Co., 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 
Will sell at auction MONDAY and 
DA Y¥ afternoons at 3 o'clock, 
A large, interesting and valuable collection 
of BOOKS, 
Illustrated 


Books 
Shakespeariana, 


rUES- 


Ameri 
Edit 


one luding First 


sdition’, 
aa 


WEDNESDAY and two following 


at 3 o'clock. 
A collection of BOOKS, mainly from a private 
library, comprising scarce and desirable works 
in various departments of literature. 


Salea of Books every afternoon cxeept Saturday. 
Copyright your 


AUTHORS, se works now. 


Write for references and terms to 


EDWARD P. THOMPSON 


83 Fulton St., New York. 
eer cnr anaes eee rarenenene ee 


should object to selling only for the first half 
year, and ts willing fo sell those for the whole 
year, I am willing to buy them, allowing the 
price is reasonable. I don’t caro bow yellow 
they may be with aga, so long as they are 
whole.”’ 


J. H. Cleadwick, Brookwood, Garriscn's-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.: “ Ll’ would like to obtain a copy 
of a book called ‘The Night Side of Nature.’ ” 


Mrs. Albert Herter, 841 Madison Avenue: “I 
wish to buy ‘Genealogy of the Hyde Family,’ 
in two voli mes, by Chancellor Walworth."' 


aight, Waukesha, Wis.: ‘If it is Ww be 
ae to obtain a copy of Dr. Joseph 


afternoons 
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Items of the Day. 


Helen Keller. 

As oue writer has expressed it, altogether 
foo much has-been written concerning Miss 
Helen Keller, who, although deaf, dumb, 
and blind, has acquired a considerable 
amount of knowledge, sufficient, in fact, 
to admit her to Radcliffe College a couple 
of years ago. But strictly authentic data 
have been lacking. The Volta Bureau for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
relating to the deaf has therefore per- 
fcrmed an instructive and valuable achieve- 
ment in presenting a series of monographs 
entitled ‘* Helen Keller Souvenirs,” writ- 
ten by the instructors and advisers of the 
young woman, clearly setting forth the 
modes of instruction employed and giving 
together a view of the evolution of her 
mind. The volume before us, “‘ Helen Kel- 
ler Souvenir, No. 2,” is an octavo of about 
seventy pages, containing articles by A. 
Graham Bell on ‘Method of Instruction 
Pursued with Helen Keller, (1892) "’ ; Annie 
M. Sullivan, “ Instruction of Helen Keller, 
(804) ""; Arthur Gilman, “ First Year of 
College Preparatory Work, (1897) ; Mer- 
ton S. Keith, Final Preparation for Col- 
lege’; Helen A. Keller, ‘ Chronological 
Statement of Studies." The volume also 
contains photogravure portraits of Miss 
Keller and of some of the writers of the 
articles. The Superintendent of tae Volta 
Bureau has contributed the preface. As the 
attainments of Miss Keller have become 
known she has been called ‘a miracle, and 
her teachers another miracle,’ while there 
are many incredulous ones who doubt the 
fact of her peculiar achievements. It is to 
banish all false impressions as well as to 
place within reach of teachers of the deaf 
and dumb much valuable data that the 
publication of the series of monographs 
has been undertaken. In one respedt, how- 
ever, the talents of Miss Keller are little 
short of miraculous. Her sense of touch 
has been so developed that she can by plac- 
ing her hand on the throat of a singer de- 
termine the pitch of the tone he ts singing 
and can produce a tone of the same pitch 
with her own voice. 


Summer and Garden Books. 
Macmillan Company have just issued 
a leaflet containing descriptions of their 
recent books, which are particularly ap- 
propriate for this season of the year. The 
first is the popular epitome of the literature 
of garden art, ‘Gardens: Ancient and 
Modern,” by Albert Forbes Sieveking. Its 
‘illustrations are both instructive and art- 
istic Then comes “ Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden " and “ The Solitary Sum- 
mer,’ both by the mysterious author whose 
identity is unknown even to her publish- 
ers. ‘‘ Nore Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Gar- 
den,’ by Mrs. C. W. Earle, is next de- 
scribed as a “ sweet and pleasant mixture ™ 
of gardening, cooking, philosophy, art, 
poetry, and housekeeping. The author of 
“ A Book About Roses,” S. Reynolds Hole, 
also contributes his volume, ‘Our Gar- 
dens,’ with its most charming illustrations 
of the Deanery Garden. ‘“ Garden Making: 
Suggestions for the Utilizing of Home 
Grounds,” by L. H. Bailey, aided by L. R. 
Taft, TF. A. Waugh, and Ernest Walker, 
comes next on the list. This book, pub- 
lished just about a yeur ago, has already 
passed through three editions KF ly 
comes “The Amateur’s Practical Garden 
Book,’ by C. E. Hunn and L. H. Bailey, 
illustrated with many marginal ‘ thumb- 
nail’’ cuts. This work, the latest issue of 
the Garden-Craft Series, contains the sim- 
plest directions for the growing of the 
commonest things about the house and 
garden 


The 


English Appreciation of American Books 

James Walter Smith writes from London 
that “English appreciation of American 
literary work is growtng rapidly that 
the time appears not far distant when the 
reviewer will have all he can do to cope 
with the output from over sea. American 
fiction is already flooding the English mar- 
ket, and American novels share with Eng- 
lish novels the ready consideration of both 
the masses and the classes. Scarcely had 
the transatlantic reviewer laid down ‘ Da- 
vid Harum,’ * When Knighthood Was in 
lower,’ and tichard Carvel’ than he 
found upon his table another tale of Co- 
lonial America, which bids fair to exceed 
in English popularity the entire trio of 
predecessors. Miss Johnston, although un- 
known to him, at once commanded his in- 
terest ‘By Order of the Company ’ 
‘To Have and to Hold’ is known on 
side of the water—is already certain of 
success in Great Britain.”” Two other 
pieces of fiction are also receiving consid- 
erable praise from transatlantic reviewers, 
notwithstanding the short time they have 
been out One is The Immortal Gar- 
land,”’ by Anna Robinson Brown, the scene 
of which is jaid largely in New York. This 
is a story dealing with literary life, the 
stage, and society rather the literary 
and histrionic proclivities of society. The 
other is “The Last Lady of Mulberry,’ 
by Henry Wilton Thomas. This is a bright 
fresh work in New York genre fiction. Both 
of these books are the first efforts of their 
respective authors, and that, in addition to 
the fact that the authors are American, 
makes the popularity of the novels all the 
more gratifving 
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The University of Cincinnati. 
William A 
bequest to the 
Cincinnati 
donation of 


Proctor has made a valuable 
library of the University of 
which follows shortly after his 
the Robert Clarke library to 
the same institution. The last gift consists 
of the present of Enoch T. Carson's valua- 
bie and exhaustive collection of Shake- 
spearean editions, with additional 
works pertaining to the history of Engiish 
drama. The library of the late Mr. Car- 
son at the time of his death numbered six- 
ty-three separate editions of Shakespeare, 
comprising 655 volumes, and an additional 
collection of 601 volumes pertaining to the 
history of the English drama. The gift is 
valued at $10,000, but could not be dupli- 
cated for many times that sum, It should 
be recalled that this collection also includes 
that of William E. Burton, which was se- 
cured by Mr. Carson from the daughter of 
that comedian. Among the items may be 


coupled 
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Pope and well, (1728,) Dr. Johnson, 
17656.) The Burton collection included a 
work entitled “‘ The Plays of Shakespeare,” 
being in forty-three folio extra-illustrated 
volumes, expanded by the insertion of over 
2,500 rare engravings and 180 water colors. 
The Cambridge edition of William Aldis 
Wright, in forty volumes, purchased in 1893 
by’ Mr. Carson, limited to 500 copies, on 
hand-made paper, is also included in the 
gift collection. 


Dr. Cook's Aptarctic Book. 

Dr.. Frederick A. Cook's volume de- 
scriptive of the voyage of the Belgica to 
far southern latitudes will be called 
“Through the First Antarctic Night.”’ Its 
publication has now been positively set by 
Doubleday & McClure Company for «the 
end of May. The colored illustrations in 
the book, it is believed, will be fine ex- 
amples of the three-color process of color 
photography. ‘Through the First Ant- 
arctic Night’ is said to be the first book 
of its kind published on the subject within 
the half century. Since the dawn of his- 
tory man has not known the conditions of 
life within the south polar regions through 
the long polar night. The voyage of the 
Belgica throws light on this blank. Dr. 
Cook’s volume will, moreover, be a very 
fine piece of bookmaking, the typography 
being by De Vinne, and the paper and 
printing affording real pleasure to lovers 
of handsome and artistic books. 


The great sale and popularity of ‘ Quo 
Vadis"’ has caused a new interest In the 
Rev. 8. Baring-Gould’s “ Perpetua.” The 
etvle of this story, along the same lines as 
“Quo Vadis,” also has its scene laid at 
the period of Nero. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
are the publishers. 


The coming volume in the series of New 
Testament handbooks, (The Macmillan 
Company,) by Prof. E. P. Gould, “ The 
Biblical Theology of the New Testament,” 
will be of unusual interest. Apart from the 
work of Prof. Stevens it is practically the 
only book in English covering the entire 
field of New Testament theology. 


R. TH. Russell has in press and will issue 
shortly another book of clever drawings by 
Frank Verbeck, which shows those irre- 
sistible bears of his in a new ficld. Th: 
title will be “A Handbook of Golf for 
Bears.” and to those acquainted with Mr 
Verbeck’s humor !t is suggestive of a feast 
of fun. 

. 

“The Book of Golf and Golfers,"’ by Hor- 
ace G. Hutchinson and others, will shortly 
be issued in a new and cheaper edition by 
Longmans, Green & Co, 


D. Appleton & Co. will publish next week 

Frank M. Chapman's “ Bird Stories with a 
Camera,” which tells the story of how the 
naturalist goes stalking large ard small 
birds with a photographic lens instead of 
a gun, and J. A..Altsheler's “In Circling 
Camps,” a novel of the civil war. Mr. 
Chapman's book is beautifully illustrated 
with half-tone reproductions of his own 
photographs, the originals of which were 
secured by a most diligent searching which 
was not entirely void of either romance or 
danger. 
Putnam's Sons will soon add to 
their dainty ‘‘ Ariel Booklets" two addi- 
tional volumes, being Dickens's ‘ Cricket 
on the Hearth” and *‘ A Christmas Carol.” 
The two volumes, bound in red flexible 
leather, contain 24 photogravures and num- 
erous text cuts by Frederick Simpson 
Coburn, with cover design by Margaret 
Armstrong. 


G. P. 


‘The Seafarers,” a new novel 
Bloudelle-Burton, author of *' The 
Adversity,’ will be published by 
pleton & Co. next week. 


by J. 
Day of 
D. Ap- 


McClure, Phillips & Co. will publish this 
Fall ‘‘A Circular Study,” a new detec- 
tive story by Anna Katharine Green. This 
story is considered by the publishers to be 
one of her best, and is exepected to great- 
ly enhance her popularity. 

The story “ Tuen, Slave and Empress,” 
published E. P. Dutton & Co., of which 
the new edition is now ready, is an ex- 
tremely interesting true story of the pres- 
ent Empress of China, and tells how this 
woman, a little street waif, came to the 
throne. 
announce for early 
booklet entitled ‘ Some 
Ideals in the Education of Women,” by 
Caroline Hazard, the accomplished Presi- 
dent of Wellesley College. The volume will 
be issued in attractive style, and will be 
ready early in June. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co 


publication a 


Beatrice 


Jequeathed,”” a new novel by 
in June 


Whitney, will be published early 
by Harper & Brothers 


Miss Mary EK. Wilkins’s historical novel, 
‘The Heart’s Highway," will come from 
the press of Doubleday, Page & Co. May 31. 


“ David Harum” has now passed its four 
hundred and fiftieth thousand. 

Annie Josephine Levi has compiled a vel- 
ume of prayers for private devotion which 
G. P. Putnam's Sons will publish under the 
title of ‘‘ Meditations of the Heart.” An in- 
troduction has been written by the Rev 
D. Gustav Gottheil. The prayers have been 
drawn from both Jewish and Christian 
sources, and several of them have been 
especially written for the work. 

‘A Diplomatic Woman,"’ being a series 
of adventures related by the beroine her- 
self, is in press for early publication by 
Harper & Brothers, The author calls her- 
self ‘“‘ Huan Mee.” 

The Critic for June will contain repro- 
ductions of several hitnerto unpublished 
etchings by Queen Victoria, together with 
an explanatory article. 

“The Voice of the People,” by Helen 
Glasgow, published in April by Doubleday 
Page & Co., has had three printings so far, 
making 12,000 copies in all, 


Laurence C. Woodworth of Gouverneur, 
N. Y., announces that the Brothers of 
the Book is about to issue a monograph en- 
titled ‘Some Children’s Book Plates: An 
Essay in Little,” by Wilbur Macey Stone 


“His Lordship’s Leopard,” ‘‘a truthful 
narration of impossible facts,"’ by David 
D. Wells, has just gone to press for 
third time, making the third large edition 
within a fortnight after publication. 


Putnam's Sons late Spring 
books will be one relating to ‘‘ Medical and 
Surgical Nursing,’’ edited by H. J. O'Brien, 
M. D. Dr. O'Brien is Professor of Clinical 
Surgery in Hamline University, as well as 
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tical instruction in the art of cooking for 
the sick. 

‘“‘ Lucid Intervals,” by EB. 8. Marti with 
illustrations by Sarah Stilwell, F. D. Steele, 
and others, is in active preparation at Har- 
per & Brothers, 

| 
| 


to } and 
ul, itten a 
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Mr. Thomas F. Ryan of Boston, the au- 
thor of “ Recollections of an Old Musi- 
clan,” has received over one hundred and 


fifty letters from musical circles co ; 
Cc 


ulating him upon his successful book, w 
is published by B. P. Dutton & Co, 


McClure, Phillips & Co. announce that 
two weeks before the day of publication of 
“The Green Fiag,"’ by Dr. A. Conan Doyle, 
May 25, the first edition was entirely ex- 
hausted, and a second edition ordered, with 
so large a portion of the dealers yet to be 
heard from that there is a prospect that a 
third edition will be ordered almost imme- 
Mately. ‘The Green Flag."’ is a collec- 
tion of short stories by Dr. Doyle, dealing 
with war and sport, and are his selection 
from his work in the last six years. 

T. Y¥. Crowell & Co. are 
booklet form an address by President Will- 
jam De witt Hyde of Bowdoin College, 
entitled “The Art of Optimism as Taught 
by Robert Browning.’ This address has 
been received with marked favor, and has 
been widely commented upon by the press. 
The publishers report many calls in ad- 
vance of publication. 


ust issuing in 


Doubleday, Page & Co. will issue next 
“Life and Works of Herbert Spen- 
cer,” by Hector Macpherson, “ Pruitful- 
ness,"" by Emile Zola,” and ‘ Stanford 
Stories," by Charles K. Field and W. H. 
Irwin, a second edition of which is being 
sent to 
tion. 


week 


press before the day of publica- 


“History of Political Parties in the 
United States,"’ by James H. Hopkins, will 
be published before long ps | 3. P. Putnam's 
Sons. The volume will include the text 
or the platforms of the different political: 
parties for the last fifty years. 

The current number of Harper's Weekly 
will have an 
Music Season 
Prime-Stevenson. The double-page centre 
entitled ‘ Arrival in Paris—‘ No 
" is by T. De Thulstrup. ‘“ The 
Augean Stables of Art- Wanted a 
cules,” is an attack upon some of this 
city’s public statues. The cartcons, which 
greatly augment the humor of the article, 
are the work of Albert Levering. 


New York 
by Irenaeus 


article on “ The 
of 1899-1900," 


piece, 
Rooms,’ 
Her- 


Items trom Boston. 

BOSTON, May 12.--The wearers of the 
name Octavia have been a luckless group, 
and the daughter of Claudius and wife of 
Nero was not the least luckless, and so 
‘Empress Octavia," by Wilhelm Walloth, 
published this week by Messrs. Little, 
Brown & Co., is necessarily a rather sad 
novel. The inexhaustible treasury of Nero's 
villainies is the author’s chief source of 
interest, but he increases his company of 
personages by adding a Greek sculptor, 
Metellus, to the real characters, Burrhus, 
Seneca, Petronius, and Poppaea, and makes 
him the beloved both of Octavia and of 
her rival. In the end he becomes the vic- 
tim of Nero, but not until he has seen the 
horror of 
glimpse of the 


the heathen court, has had a 
Christians, and has come 
in contact with a Jewish renegade and a 
Jewish poisoner. It is impossible truthfully 
to write of Nero's Court ir terms adapted 
to the Sunday school library, and the tale 
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made " Quo Vadis" 
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Christian 
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barely escapes martyrdom 
but she is not one of those 
rejoiced in the opportunity to die 
faith, but a simple, timid girl who in the 
end marries the renegade Jew. It will be 
seen from this that the book is of an orig- 
inal type, making no attempts to capture 
by edifying prefessicns of picty, 
but faithfully retlecting the hurried move- 
ment, the miserable 
dominated by 
be interesting 
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ers a field left 
Mr. Churchill or by 
books, and ought to have very great 
but who can tell the way of the 
book-buyer and the reader of library books? 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard are publishing a 
book entitled ‘‘ The Pastor's Helper,” 
is curiously indicative of the grad- 
val destruction of denominational bound- 
aries in religion. Besides the Episcopalian 
Prayer Book and the Methodist Discipline, 
there are ritual collections current in every 
denomination, each differing from the 
others by points for which men and women 
have gone to the stake, but 
volume is offered to all, and what is 
more significant, the author, the Rey 
Dr. Whitaker, acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to six publishing houses for the mate- 
in the 


not even 
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novel 
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lost his pulpit as penalty of exchariging 
with Parker, and all ministers really need 
to know the forms of many denominations 
besides their own. 

The approach of the total eclipse of the 
sun, May 28, more than justifies the re- 
publication of Mrs. David P. Todd's “ To- 
tal Eclipses of the Sun,” with an additional 
chapter describing the eclipses of 1896 and 
1898, and giving all the data concerning the 
next eclipse and its successors, up to 1999, 
a year Interesting to nobody but an as- 
tronomer. Messrs. Little, Brown & Co, 
are publishers of the book. 

In the Arcadian time of Grant and 
Hayes, when centennial celebrations were 
paving the way for the American historical 
novel and its enormous sales, Messrs.. Rob- 
erts Brothers created a modest demand for 
their novels by publishing them anony- 
mously. For a few days, as each one ap- 
peared, the town puzzled itself pleasantly 
with the question, “Who wrote the last 
No Name,” and all the authors cultivated 
an oracular expression in order to protect 
themselves from betraying their secret 
when their turn should come, for anybody 
might write a No Name. Certain persons 
who owned pens, but could hardly be called 
authors, looked oracular also, and gently 
refused to deny that thef wrote each one 
in turn, and even made little reputations 
for themselves by encouraging those who 
attributed the work of Miss Alcott, Miss 
Tincker, Miss Preston, or Miss Fletcher to 
them. Among the men who wrote a “ No 
name" were Mr. George Parsons Lathrop 
and Mr, Arlo Bates, the successive editors 
of The Courier, and the latter uses some 
of the perplexities and bewilderments at- 
tendant upon such a deed in his new story, 
“Love in a Cloud,” to be published Satur- 
day. The characters are young Bostonians, 
among whom two love affairs are making 
their way to a happy ending amid such 
slight disturbances as the rivalry of a 
Hungarian Count, the hard-heartedness of 
a rich aunt, the thriftlessness of one of the 
heroes, and the proud reticence of one of 
the heroines. Among the elders the effects 
of a piece of folly long past are working 
toward a tragic end, and a pretentious wo- 
man is suffering herself to be accused of 
having written the new anonymous story, 
“Love in a Cloud.” ‘The tale is artfully 
entangled, and, although the possibility of 
dire misfortune is seen to lurk beneath its 
gayety and lightness, in the end the four 
lovers join hands for the falling of the cur- 
tain, and all is peace and prosperity. Al- 
though hardly to be compared with the 
group to which “The Puritans” belongs, 
the story is equally truthful as a picture, 
and, like ..em, abounds in shrewd sayings 
and comments on human nature in gen- 
eral, and little portraits of Boston expo- 
nents of human nature. 


The Reign of Nero Again.” 

The reign of Nero has had a fine run in 
fiction ever since the “‘ Quo Vadis" of the 
Polish novelist first found its way into 
this country and othe:s. The semi-his- 
torical novel has always a good opportunity 
to gather readers under the guise of con- 
veying information through the pleasing 
channel of fiction. It is quite true that a 
vast amount of misinformation is 
veyed in this way, but as long 
reader thinks he is getting the real facts 
and is unable tell the difference he is 
happy. Nero was a person of whom noth- 
ing libelous could be said. Furthermore, 
he has no legal rights in the present cent- 
ury, and therefore any tale that may be 
told of him and his doings is perfectly de- 
fensible. 

In the ** Empress Octavia,’’ William Wal- 
loth, a German author, whom Mary J. 
Safford has been at pains to translate, en- 
how Nero set to work to 
get rid of his lawful spouse when he was 
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course Nero 
faithful 
story the 
were watching 
youth and were ready to pounce 
they knew that 
was in the Empress's rooms. Not 
fied with that, however, this innocent 
young sculptor had to be caught in the act 
of receiving a chaste kiss on the brow 
from the Empress, and so the plan of Nero 
worked itself out perfectly. The youth 
fled, but Octavia was bled to death by 
her physician. The boy was comfortably 
drowned, by the orders of Nero, although 
a soft-hearted centurion gave him an op- 
portunity to escape. But he could not 
swim well enough. 

The story, as a whole, lacks 
of style and is bald in its treatment 
incidents. The characters are shadowy 
and the narrative moves slowly. The de- 
scription of the death of the Empress is 
the most graphic piece of writing in the 
whole book, but it reads like an extract 
from The Medical Record. It is revolting 
and gory in the extreme and is cold-blood- 
ed in manner. Both Nero and Petronius 
have been much better presented by other 
writers, and there does not seem to be 
any real reason for the existence of this 
novel, except to take advantage of the 
run on the reign of Nero. 
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*THE EMPRESS OCTAVIA, A 
THE REIGN OF NERO Translated from 
the German of William Walloth. By Mary 
J. Safford. Boston: Little, Brown & Cu 
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THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


CLEARANCE SALE 


of over 5,000 volumes of miscellaneous litera- 
ture, bound in cloth and published at from $1.00 
to $5.00. We offer these at 


35 cents per volume, 


All 10 cts. 

extra. Here is a partial list: 

SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND, W. C. Whitney. 

STRIKING FOR LIFR. By John Swinton. 

THE STORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, By 
Anna Buckland 

THE HUMAN RACE, By 
REPTILES AND BIRDS. 
MAMMALIA. By Figuier. 

THE V TABLE WORLD. By Figuier. 
THE OCEAN WORLD. By Figuier. 
THE INSECT WORLD. By Figuier 
HOW TO SHADE FROM MODELS. 
Sparkes. 

DRAWING IN CHARCOAL AND CRAYON. By 
Frank Fowler. 

WEALTH CREATION. By A 
THE ITALIAN AND OTHER 
Francis Hoeffer. 

CORRAG N IN ‘98. By Mrs. Orpen 

LORD STRATFORD DE RADCLIFFE. By 8. 
Lane Poole 
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WRITERS AND READERS. 

CHIPS AND CHAPTERS 
By David Page 

THE YOUTH OF FREDERICK THE 
By Ernst Laviere, 

A DIARY OF THE 
MENT. By H. W. 

ASP TS OF THE M 

FORTUNATUS THE PI IMIST. By A. Austin. 

THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO. Illus. 

A_DIARY OF TWO PARLIAMENTS. By H. 
W. Lucy 

FOOLS OF FORTUNE. By John Phillip Quinn. 

THE OPEN SECRET. By A_ Priest 

9 SAWING AND WOOD CARVING. By 
Sawyer. 
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SOME PEOPLE 
By Charles Fr. 
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or types, including The Sz y, The Man 
* Wot Golfs, Wun Lung Li The Rev. Hi- 
ram B.Montgomery,Jackie,Bob Toughun,A City 
“*Gent,"’ Mr. Levi Vindermenderheimer, Mr. 
Tammany Todd, Mr.SemproniousYardly, Mr. Dick 
Drummerton, Mrs, Whirlingay Whi Miss Jessie 
A Walker has provided pictures exhibiting her 
usual clever talent. Cloth, 12mo, Decorated Cov- 
er. 25c. THE ABBBHY PRESS, Publishers, 
114 5th Av., New York. 
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Souvenir, Price 25 eta, 
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Have You Read 


“Restrrection’ ? 


Bohemian Paris of To. Day 

Written by W. C. MORROW, from Notes 
by EDOUARD CUCUEL. Illustrated 
with 106 pen drawings by Edouard 
Cucuel. Cloth, gilt top, ornamental 
binding, $3.50. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


Publishers, Philadelphia. 


NO. 5 JOHN-ST. 











The Century Co., Publishers. 





SAVROLA. 


of the Revolution 
rania, 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. 
Crown 8vo, 350 pages, $1.25, 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

91-03 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A Tale in Lau- 


When calling ask for Mr. Grant. 


SAVE ON BOOK $3 ace aor 


mation about 
books, write for quotations. Catalogues and spe- 
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m 
. E. GRANT, Books, 
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QUO VADIS =~ 


TRANSLATED BY JEREMIAH CURTIN. 
Library Edition, (Illustrated) Rast 
Popular Edition, (With 8 Llustrations)..., | .75 
Illustrated Holiday Edition, 2 vols .6.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers i Boston 


BRAIN TICKLERS “Me™ 


and how to crack ‘em; 100 rare catch proble ma: 
they look easy, but puzzle the best thin 

great fun. Mailed for 10 cents, stantps, HOME 
SUPPLY Co., A. X., 132 Nassau St., New York. 


Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Dickens's and Thackeray's Works. Thinnest 
printing paper in the world used. Large type, 
easy to read. Size 4% by 614 inches, and not 
thicker than a monthly magazine. For sale 
by all booksellers or prospectus mailed free 
on request. THOS. NELSON & SONS, 37 
East 18th St., N. Y. 








“MENTAL 
NUTS,” 


BOOKS. - ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS S8UP- 

plied, no matter on what subject. Write me. 
I can get any book ever published. The most 
expert book finders extant Please state wants. 
When in England call and inspect my 50,000 rare 
books. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 
Bright St.. Birmingham. Bneland. 

of famous 


PH] persons BOUGHT AND SOLD 


WALTER B. BENJA 
1125 .Broadway, New York: 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


LOVE'S” DREAM 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 12, 


HINTS FROM THE MAIL BAG. 
An English Critic’s Praise. 


WILLIAMSON, London, an 
English critic and reviewer, and editor of 
‘“‘Great Masters in Painting and Sculp- 
ture,” recently reviewed in these columns, 
writes thus of Mrs. Dorr's “In Kings’ 
Houses "*: 

“The story is delightful, and charming- 
ly told, with the grace of diction and grave 
simplicity of style that distinguished all 
Mrs. Dorr's work, and which strikes one 
so forcibly in her ‘ Cathedral Pilgrimage.’ 
I must confess to a real enjoyment of the 
‘Old English’—the Bacon's English—she 
has used so well, with a new lustre added 
to it by the old words that are often termed 
Americanisms, but which are really our 
own old words crystallized and preserved in 
all their purity of meaning in our ancient 
Colonies of America. No wonder that 
Americans can enter into the very spirit 
of our common history, and live the lives 
of our forefathers in the romantic days of 
the Stuarts and Queen Anne! 

*“*In Kings’ Houses’ is a 
sound English story, vividly told, 
picturesque vitality, and above all, 
sympathy and truth,” 


Dr. GEORGE C., 


thoroughly 
full of 
full of 


Society of American Fakits. 


GreorcE J. Werzeu, New York, asks @ 
correction of an item in THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW of April 28. He writes: ‘‘ Several 
members of the original Society of Ameri- 
can Fakirs have expressed thelr wish to me 
to contradict a statement in the art column 
of THs SaturpAy Review of Saturday, 
April 28. I wish to say that “ Baron” 
Frederick Ditsch, Mr. J. Congdon, Mr. Gil- 
bert, and myself were the organizers of the 
society, and not Mr. Bryson Burroughs. He 
was very much opposed to giving any privi- 
lege to the society for their first fake 
exhibition, in 1891.” 


Saunders Mackaye Was Carlyle. 

WESTMINSTER of New York, writing 
apropos of Dean Stubbs’s recent visit tothis 
city, suggests that the audiences who at- 
tended his delightful lectures will now 
have the opportunity to read his recent 
book, entitled ‘‘ Charles Kingsley,” which 
has just been published by Stone of Chi- 
cago. In the book the Dean, quoting Car- 
lyle’s criticism of Charles Kingley’s “ Al- 
ton Locke,” says: “ But Saunders Mack- 
aye (the sturdy old Scotchman in ‘ Alton 
Locke’) is nearly perfect; I greatly won- 
der how you did contrive to manage him;’ 
and then the Dean adds: ‘* We may wonder 
still for Mrs. Kingsley in the ‘ Memories’ 
does not tell us how her husband, or where, 
or when, previous to 1849, could have 
picked up this ‘rugged old hero,’ whose 
personification is, indeed, as Carlyle put 
it, ‘a wonderfully splendid and coherent 
piece of Scotch bravura.’ 

“How the identity of Sandy escaped the 
keen eye of Stubbs,” Westminster adds, 
“TI cannot understand. Every one who 
knew Carlyle at the time the book was 
written chuckled over the character draw- 
ing of Sandy, and recognized Carlyle as 
the model. It was the ‘sage’ drawn to 
life; his mode of living, his vast knowledge, 
his powers of prophecy, his broad Scotch, 
his irrascibility, his righteousness in de- 
nunciation of wrong, his general trend of 
thought, nay, the very description of his 
person, 

“One of the last times I saw the ‘ sage’ 
grubbing and growling in his littered den 
in Cheyne Row, the likeness came to me 
irresistibly. Why, the old tweed suit must 
have been on Sandy’s back in 1848! What 
a howl there would have been had Mrs, 
Kingsley put this note in the ‘ Memories,’ 
(for Stubb’s benefit)—‘the original of 8. 
Mackaye was Thomas Carlyle.’ ”’ 


Mr, Ives’s Columbus Letter. 


“Gq. R. C.,”" Bayonne, thinks that collect- 
ors will be interested in the outcome of the 
suit over the authenticity of the Columbus 
letter owned by Brayton Ives. He writes: 
“The Supreme Court, Appellate Division, 
has rendered its decision in the Columbus 
letter suit of Brayton Ives against Ellis & 
Elvey, the London booksellers. The judg- 
ment of the court below against the plaint- 
iff is unanimously affirmed, with costs. 
Opinions of Chief Justice Goodrich and As- 
sociate Justice Hatch are published, and 
show that there was ample evidence to up- 
hold the verdict of the jury. It is suggest- 
ed by the Chief Justice that the jury never 
went further into the case than the pre- 
liminary question of the credibility of the 
evidence of the express warranty, prefer- 
ring to accept the statements of the de- 
fendant Ellis rather than those of the 
plaintiff, their testimony 6n that subject 
being contradictory. 

“The letter itself is not discussed by the 
Court, except incidentally and without a 
definite conclusion, Justices Hatch writing 
that even now, after all the evidence ob- 
tainable by either party has been made 
manifest, it is mere speculation to say that 
the book is not genuine. Thus the main 
question of public interest in the case is no 
further advanced and the Columbus letter 
still remains discredited by the zealous 
efforts of its owner. His own case against 
its authenticity is not proved, so far as the 
result of this suit goes. Mr, Justice Hatch 
further says, with a sort of grim humor, 
that if the parties had united in asking a 
finding from the jury in favor of the au- 
thenticity of the letter it would certainly 
have so found.” 


Dedicated to Gen. Lee. 


F. BE. MARSHALL, Philadelphia, adds an 
example to the array of book dedications 
treated in these columns. The book is 
Prof. George Long's “ The Thoughts of the 
Smperor M. Aurelius Antoninus.” A. Bos- 
ton publisher who appropriated the work 
inserted in his issue a dedication to Gen. 
Grant, who was then President. Prof. Long 
took a Londoner's view of the piracy and 
dedication and attached a. note to the next 
edition of the Pe: printed in London, in 











oe. 


the United States, with the hope that his 
integrity and justice will restore peace and 
happiness, so far as he can, to those 
happy States which have 
from war and the 
wicked men. 

* But, as the Roman poet said, 
causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni’; and 
if I dedicated this little book to any man I 
would dedicate it to him who led the 
federate armies against the powerful in- 
vader, and retired from an unequal contest 
defeated, but not dishonored; to the noble 
Virginian soldier, whose talents and vir- 
tues place him by the side of the best and 
wisest man who sat on the throne of the 
Imperial Caesars.”’ 


Inscribed to Book Borrowers. 


Sam Tayior, Clayton, Mass., has found 


it prudent to remind borrowers of his books | 


that both the owner and subsequent bor- 
rowers have rights that should berespected. 
He exhorts in printed slips of verse, insert- 
ed in each book when loaned, as follows: 
This Book I lend, to give you pleasure, 
To read and ponder at your leisure, 
To steal it would be mean. 
Turn down no leaves, but treat it well, 
Who next may read it, none can tell, 
So please to keep it clean. 
"Tis lent you, for your own perusal, 
So please to give a quick refusal 
To those that woulg it borrow. 
Your pleasure sated, let it be 
Promptly returned again to me, 
And thereby keep from sorrow. 
Yours truly, 
SAM TAYLOR. 


Evil Influence of Sie Novels. 


YARDLEY J. Wicks, New York, thinks the 
tendency of novels now popular deteriorat- 
ing. “I have read with much uneasiness,” 
he writes, ‘‘ the many new sentimental nov- 
els, such as ‘To Have and To Hold,’ 
‘ Janice Meredith,’ * Richard Carvel,’ 
‘Hugh Wynne,’ &c., which show me very 
plainly that we are at present in a slough 
of unhealthy sentimentality. Not only do 
these novels show this, but the daily press 
also shows it. 

“Hardly a day passes but we read of the 
suicide of some sentimental young woman 
or boy. And those who are in a position 
to know say there has never been such 
an epidemit of youthful murderers and 
burglars as at the present day. Truly, I 
think you will agree with me when I say 
that wé have reached a point when some- 
thing should be done to remedy this state 
of things. 

“Most dangerous is this unhealthy 
ing for our future How 
build up a strong and vigorous manhood 
as long as these things continue .to ex- 
ist? I think our press needs to be weeded 
out and this rotten growth destroyed. 

“It is our children who will rule in the 
next few years. And if they are imbibing 
such false notions as to right, wrong, and 
responsibility, where will the sturdy, hon- 
est common-sense come from which has 
always been the mainstay of our National 
character? I have long and with 
pains studied the youth of these United 
States, and | am daily impressed with the 
need of instilling good, wholesome ideas 
into their he ads and he arts.’ bid 


Stone Seats as Bscsociats. 


In the item printed last week on the 
Frederick Thomas Hayes memorial seat at 
Unadilla, N. Y., mention was made of the 
seat erected by Goldwin Smith thirty years 
ago on the Cornell University campus. 
“ §S. K.” sends us a note from Cornell say- 
ing the seat is not of solid stone, but 
composed of six pieces, and that the in- 
scription,, instead of being ‘‘above all 
sects is truth" is “above all nations is 
humanity."’ From another correspondent we 
learn that the seat erected at Unadilla was 
suggested to nieces of Mr. Hayes living in 
Unadilla by the inscription—which was 
adopted by them for this seat—after they 
had learned of its use on another seat of 
stone that exists in England. 


Acknowledgments from Capt. Hains. 


Mary E, HAINs, writing from Balti- 
more, says that letters are reaching Capt. 
T. J. Hains daily, commending his ‘ Mr. 
Trunnell."" He hopes to attend to them in 
time, but is fully occupied at present with 
a new work for which his publishers are 
pressing him. Until he can take them up 
for personal acknowledgment he 
to thank the writers through these col- 
umns. 

Capt. Hains himself sends a few lines 
of comment on the recent article in Tue 
SATURDAY REVIEW relating to the realistic 
sea story, in which he says: 

“In my * Windjammers,’ which you were 
kind enough to place with the 100 best 
books, I want to say that the sketches 
were all from life. I have a Cape Horn 
log which will show this. In your editorial 
you are apparently aiming a ‘ body blow’ 
at Mr. Trunnell. This novel, the only sea 
novel of the season, is purely a work of 
fiction. Therefore, I write to thank you 
for the editorial and to say, like the actor 
to Davy Crockett, when he went to the 
melodrama and called for his rifle, that I 
consider your little mistake the greatest 
compliment that can be paid to an.author.”’ 


Reminder of “ Oliver Optic.” 


JosprH WFiTtcnu, New York, writes: “I 
seem to recognize in the recent success, ‘ To 
Have and To Hold,’ much of the method 
of my boyhood friend, ‘ Oliver Optic.’ I see 
in the hero the same paragon of modesty, 
dignity, and valor, overcoming with the 
same astonishing skill, agility, and _fer- 
tility of resource the same apparently 
insurmountable difficulties. The fiendish 
villain, possessed of diabolical beauty and 
fabulous wealth and power, again and 
again brings the noble, chivalrous hero to 
the very brink of utter ruin and destruc- 
tion, only to have the tables turned in the 
next chapter by the marvelous strength 
and adroitness of that hero and his one or 
two faithful allies as supernaturally en- 
dowed as himself. 

“*Oliver Optic’ wrote juvenile books, 
but their continuity of recurrent thrill was, 
it seems, the most approved end-of-the- 
century literary method.” ° 


Criticism in a New Field. 


“A, M. Un,” New York, whose pseudo- 
nym is apparent, thinks that THe New 
York Times SATURDAY Review should 
handle all pend te Bp geetgen. 
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and interior decoration. 
city hotels and the Opera House 
special offense to his eye. He 

“Why not damn the David 
and of decoration as 
and as utterly as you do those of litera- 
ture? How eloquently do the raw-boned, 
bandy-legged, dyspeptic Goliaths of brick, 
stone, and plaster here in Gotham cry out 
vitals pierced and their heads 
the deft blow of some David 
why let a modern hotel with 
and meaningless wastes of stucco, 
and stained glass, its corridors, 
eloquent of ine vast commonplace, its ball- 
rooms covered with crude moldings and 
decorated over every square foot with pink 
and green women and violet men posing 
*neath lemon yellow trees—why let such 
work go unchallenged? 

“ Would again that some hand more deft 
than mine could explain the sweet reason- 
ableness of the straight™and curved lines 
that work together to produce the won- 
drous Broadway shrine, that home of the 
Dutch and the Dago, toward which we 
commoners trend as often as we have 
money enough to lay our humble offerings 
at the feet of the great god Grau 

‘The corrugated, telescopic 
wandering gayly up the walls of the audi- 
torium; the three shades of red sliding up 
to hold converse with the skies behind the 
gods; the plush-covered, vertical 
iron gaspipes that tie together the swinging 
balconies and draw attention to themselves 
by virtue of their carven capitals made of 
solid plaster and warranted not to slip 
down over the columns while the orchestra 
is playing; then that frieze of nymphs and 
things over the struggling with each 
other to get out of the bronze paint that 
sticks so realistically to their back hair— 
all deserve a critic's notice.”’ 


Sales of Pascles Novels. 

Joun A. Bet, Scotch Plains, N. J., 
credits advertisements that set forth 
of novels reaching into hundreds of 
sands for a work. His 
based on an experience of 
as manager for a 
Says, if 
novel are placed 
world; but if so, account 
of returns from booksellers, 
from six months to a year after the initial 
distribution. Such wholesale distribution 
would be charged by the publisher against 
the author and the expense attending it, in- 
cluding that of the return of unsold copies, 
would be enough to dismay any author in 
advance and prevent the venture. 

Mr. Bell comments on the merits of this 
season's novels credited with enormous 
sales, and says there was no reason for 
such sales. He proceeds to lay down cer- 
tain trade maxims, to which he invites the 
attention of authors and writes: 

“TIT. A man is not obliged to go into the 
publishing business. He can put his money 
in his pocket, or invest in any other busi- 
ness he sees fit, the same as any other 
man. 

“II. Deciding to become a publisher prop- 
erly, he wants (a) the interest on his mon- 
ey, (b) the cost of examining, composing, 
printing, paper, binding, handling, (which 
never is less than from 20 to 25 cents a 
copy,) and advertising (a costly thing) the 
author’s book; (c) under the item of ad- 
vertising, he wants from 100 to 200 copies 
of the book to send, at the author's - 
pense of packing and carriage, (from 20 
25 cents as above,) to reviewers and to 
such friends or prominent persons as he 
thinks have opportunities to speak well of 
the book; (d) he charges besides the above 
a pro rata of his rent, clerk hire, light, 
heat, &c., to the author. 

“III. Not to thrash old straw which Mr. 
Besant (forgetting many of the above 
items) has lately floored, the chances are 
about a million to one that if an author 
has paid his publisher for ‘ one-half’ (usual- 
ly a little more than the whole) of the cost 
of the plates of his book, said author will 
never see his money back, or that, if he has 
been eloquent enough to induce his pub- 
lisher to take all risks and pay him a roy- 
alty, the same chances are that his sale 
will be ‘ trivial’ and his royalty won't pay 
for his cigars. 

“It seems to me that 
book sells only moderately and who is not 
boomed is a very fortunate man. To write 
a book is a luxury. Very few people write 
books without paying their publishers con- 
siderable sums of money, either advancing 
them, or at the end putting their hands 
deep in their pockets to ‘clear up’—or 
standing a lawsuit with the publisher for 
the plaintiff. 

“There is a possible ,exception to the 
above rules in the ‘Old Sleuth’ cases. A 
man named F. 8. Smith once wrote a book 
called ‘ Bertha, the Sewing Machine Girl,’ 
in which Bertha—a la Cinderella—out of a 
garret, married a Prince of fabulous 
wealth. Every working girl in three con- 
tinents had a®sixpence to spend on such a 
dénouement as that, and has got another 
sixpence | laid by for another book just like 
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Throwing light w 
the failure of the churches 
in reaching the masses and 

eir shortcomings in general. 
Brintal of inte thos, and 
humor. You Should read it. 


-- FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
THE MERSHON CO, Publishers, 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


OFFICE MAPS 


We make a specialty of Yitting up offices of 
bankers, brokers, manufacturers, and merchants 
with outfits of commercial maps. We carry & 
large assortment of our own and leading Buro- 
ean makers in sheet form, and have facilities 
for mounting in any form desired. Special cases 
and rollers made to — Send for catalogue. 
Correspondence solicited. 
RAND, McNALLY & O©O., 
142 Fifth Ave, N. ¥,. 
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His Short History of Negro Slav- 
ery-and the Civil War, with Auto- 
biographical Chapters.* 


Ex-Speaker Keifet’s book amounts almost 
to a new history of the civil war and its 


EVERY PIANIST, EVERY SINGER 


ILL be glad of the la eden to sécure, in a superb uniform edition, the most celebrated and most 
W melodious vocal and instrumental compositions that have ever been written. Such an opportunity 
is now afforded in the magnificent new and enlarged edition, in eight volumes, which contain over 
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causes and some of its immediate results, 
for more than half of the first volume is 
devoted to a history of the efforts of the 
slaveholders in the United States to per- 
petuate the institution of slavery and the 
legislation for and against them, while the 
remainder of the work, though the narra- 
tive is. most complete and graphic, of 
course, wher it concerns incidents in which 
Gen. Keifer had a hand, is nevertheless a 
coherent and reasonably full account of the 
progress of the war of the rebellion from 
Sumter to Appomattox. In the appendices, 
Gen. Keifer writes frankly yet not vain- 
gloriously of his career after the close of 
the rebellion, his services in Congress, and 
as a Major General of Volunteers in our 
recent little trouble with Spain. 

Of course, the personal element is strong 
in many of the chapters, as the title, mod- 
estly enough, proclaims, and it would not 


be fair to the ex-Speaker to class him | 


among historians without qualifying the 
classification, so to speak. Yet many 
books relating to the civil war which have 
had wide repute were, doubtless, less com- 
plete and accurate than this, in which 
much use has been made of the, National 
war records, as well as of Gen. Keifer's 
private notebooks and the recollections of 
himself and friends. Besides the ex-Speak- 
er’s own career, the careers of many of his 
acquaintances and comrades, in arms and 
in debate, are described at some length in 
these volumes, and the portraits with 
which they are so profusely illustrated in- 
clude those of many Ohio volunteers, after- 
ward of some renown in their State in pol- 
itics, the law; and the pulpit, as well as 
likenesses of the leaders. 

There are a sufficent number of excellent 
portraits of Gen. Keifer, too, at various 
Stages of his career, and maps and charts 
of the various battles in which he partici- 
pated. One of the maps, used in illustra- 
tion of the account of the beginnings of 
the slavery contest, giving the relative ex- 
tent in 1860 of the free States and the slave 


States and Territories, in every one of | 


which the slaveholders designed to estab- 


lish Slavery, is most instructive and valu- | 


able as an object lesson 

Joseph Warren Keifer is a typical Ohio 
man of his day. his paternal grandfather 
was a German emigrant of industry and 


convictions who settled in Maryland and 


went to farming. Joseph was one of a large 


family of children, born on an Ohio farm | 


and accustomed to hard work out of doors 
from his boyhood. He had no better 
schooling than the district schoolhouse af- 


forded, excepting one year in a country | 
seminary, but he made up his mind to be a | 


Jawyer when he was still a boy, and stuck 
bravely to his decision. At Antioch Col- 


lege, during his one year there, he belonged 


to @ debating club, only one member of 


which, as he grayely states, has as yet | 


come to the gallows, namely, Edwin Cop- 
po, who was hanged with John Brown. 
Young Keifer's first political enthusiasm 
seems to have bubbled forth copiously in 
the campaign of 1856, when he was still 
too young to vote for Frémont, but not too 
young to make speeches for him. 


law in the office of a Springfield firm of 
attorneys, and was soon admitted to prac- 
tice. For some years thereafter he led the 
life of other struggling young lawyers of 
some political and social ambition in the 
Middle West. He married Eliza Stout, 
who was a distant relation of his mother, 
and he served as fireman and militiaman. 
In April, 1861, he enlisted as a private sol- 
dier, and on the 27th of that month was 
commissioned Major of the Third Ohio In- 
fantry. 

He remained in service four years and 
two months, and at the close of the war 
was a Brevet Major General of Volunteers. 
He served and fought in the States of Vir- 
ginfa, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia, West Virginia, and Maryland. He 
was wounded four times, once in the bat- 
tle of the Wilderness, severely. After the 
war he resumed the practice of the law, 
tnd was prominent in Ohio politics as an 
“ original Grant man,” and a leader in the 
Grand Army of the Republic. He was 
elected to Congress first in 1876, and 
served in the Forty-fifth, Forty-sixth, For- 
ty-seventh, and Forty-eighth Congresses 
He was elected Speaker in 1881, 

The style of Gen. Keifer in his book is 
never too formal, and is not lacking in the 
grace of sprightliness when that is suit- 


able. His conmments seem to be suffi- | 
ciently broad minded and impartial to | 
make his work useful to the young engaged 


in the study of the history of their coun- 
try. He writes with zest and vigor of his 
own experiences on the field and in camp 
and tells many an interesting anecdote. No 


book of personal reminiscences of the bat- | 


tles of our big war has yet been permitted 
to pass wholly unchallenged. It is doubt- 
ful if Gen. Keifer's, even at this late day, 
will not excite some sort of dispute. It is 
not a nerveless, colorless work, and par- 


ticipants in battle always have so many | 
possible points of view that differences of | 
opinion are inevitable. But Gen. Keifer is | 


fair, generous, and moderate. If he ever 


*SLAVPRY AND THD FOUR YEARS OF WAR; 
A Political History of Slavery in the United 
States, together with a Narrative of the Cam- 

igns and Battles of the Civil War in which 
he author took part: 1861-1865. By Joseph 
Warren Kelfer. Iliustrated. Two vols, Pp. 
xil.-324-ix.-352. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $6. 
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election, and the sad defeat of his candi- 


date, he went vigorously to work studying | 
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2,200 pages, nearly sheet music size, of the 


LIBRARY 
OF THE 


i lec- 1,100 for all voices, with 
300 fiertneyane, paces | CY@r 2,200 Pages | 350 t05 sroompanimest pases 
y 20 EDITORS AND SPECIAL 
CONTRIBUTORS, INCLUDING 


VICTOR HERBERT, 
REGINALD DE KOVEN, 
GERRIT SMITH, 


HELEN HENDRICK JOHNSON, 


FANNY MORRIS SMITH. 


This valuable permanent collection of musical 
masterpieces can be obtained by those who act 


promptly at 


Less than one-tenth 
the cost in sheet form, 


“The most complete and valuable Musical Library ever 


published "—Tbhe Keynote. 


“Nothing so fine and well worth having in one’s home.’ 
—MARGARET E, SANGSTER, Editor Harper's Bazar. 

“It is a publication we can recommend, There is some- 
thing that will interest all.”"-—The Etude. 

“A vocal and instrumental library of rare excellence and 


WORLD'S BEST MUSIC 


comprehensiveness.”’—The Pianist. 


These and 
400 other 
Composers 
represented 
in this 
Matchless 
Collection: 
Liszt 
Kelley 
Arditi 
Emmett 
Strauss 
Buck 
Damrosch 
Mozart 
De Koven 
Gilbert 
Tosti 
Brahms 
Gleason 
Foster 

‘ Gounod 
Chopin 
Handel 
Benedict 
Haydn 
Kreutzer 
Mattei 
Czibulka 
Molloy 
Pinsuti 
Robyn 
Hatton 
Bartlett 
Schumann 


1,100 





Free for Examination. 


This Complete Musical Library for the Home is in 8 Volumes, 4 Vocal and 4 Instrumental, Containing 


instrumental selections by the greatest composers; melodious, not too difficult, and including popular and 
operatic melodies, dances, funeral marches, nocturnes, adagios, military pieces and classic and romantic piano music. 
The best old and new songs, duets, trios, quartets and choruses upon <very new Subject. 400 portraits and 
illustrations, over 500 biographies of musicians, and more than 100 new and copyrighted selections by 


American musicians. ‘The work is planned forZcultured homes and sympathetic performers, 


Every Home wi, There Is a Piano 


Should possess this Musical Library, The music that pleases mother, father, young and old, is here. The collection 
is crowded with the best selections for every occasion, 


it not a social, failure. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TIMES READERS. 


IT WILL COST to get this Treasury of Music, Art and Biography into your home. Use the volumes for 15 
YOU NOTHING days. If they are not satisfactory, return them at our expense. 


payments as stipulated below. 


MARVELOUSLY The Library of the World’s Best Music consists of two sets of subscription books bound 
The subscription price for the two sets was never less 
Our low club prices are $18.00 in fine cloth binding and $21.00 


LOW PRICE 


than $30.00 in cloth and $40.00 in half-leather. 


together in a new, uniform edition, 


in half-leather binding. We pay transportation charges. 


THE SET 
CONSISTS one inch thick. 





Gentlemen: 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Please send me on approval, prepaid, a set of the 





**World’s Best Music’’ in half-leather. If satisfactory, I agree to pay 
$1 within 15 days and $1 per month thereafler for 20 months ; if not 
satisfactory, I agree to return them, at your expense, Within 15 days. 


Signed... 
Address 


T. 5-12. 


In ordering cloth, change 20 months to 17 months, 





entertained strong prejudices, he has not 

permitted them to mar the candor of his 
record, and his estimates of the military | 
leaders and his lesser but still noteworthy 

ecmrades in arms, while essentially truth- 

ful, are invariably free from a hint of 

rancor, 





| Sale of Franklin and Other Imprints, 


At a sale held by Stanley V. Henkels in 
Philadelphia April 27 and 28 of rare broad- 
sides, early imprints, Colonial laws, auto- 
graph letters, and other interesting items, 
many from Franklin’s own papers, one of 


two known copies of a famous broadside | 


printed by Benjamin Franklin on his pri- 
vate press in his house at Passy, France, 





was sold to the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society for $170. This is ‘* No, 705, Supple- 
ment to the Boston Independent Chron- 


Plenipotentiary in Paris on a_ half-sheet 
of coarse paper so as to imitate as much | 
as possible a portion ot a 3oston news- 
paper. Mr. Henkels has discovered that 
I'ranklm printed two editions of this pre- 
tended supplement, the first containing a | 
letter about the scalps and five advertise- 
ments to fill out the single page, of which 
the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia 
possesses one copy, and the Pennsy!({inia 
by its recent purchase of the copy described 
above, possesses the only other now extant, 
The Philosophical Soctety also possesses a 
copy of the second edition of the supple- 
ment, the only other now known being in 
the Franklin Collection of Manuscripts and 
Books made by Henry Stevens, and sold by 
him to the United States Government, This 
second edition contains the famous John | 
raul Jones letter, and only two of the 
five pretended advertisements, but fills 
both sides of the half-sheer, making two 
pages. Other prices at this remarkable sale 
were as follows: 

‘‘ Broadside Ordinance Relative to the | 





When friends are invited, or drop in unexpectedly, how 
often does it happen that there can be little or no music, because the favorite pieces of the players are not at hand? 
With this collection of music in the house, no one will be excused from playing or singing because “I have no music 
with me.” And thus an evening passes delightfully, which, without such a collection, might have been a musical, 


If you are fully satisfied, make 


of 8 volumes, comprising 2,200 Pages, nearly sheet music size, dimensions of volumes 9x12 inches; 


Beethoven 
Schubert 
Balfe 
Sullivan 
Wagner 
Bishop 
Chwatal 
Cowen 
Dibdin 
Adam 
Faure 
Godard 
Lange 
Lover 
Moore 
Wilson 
Payne 
Russell 
Smith 
Verdi 
Bendel 
Abt 

Bach 
Weber 
Schytte 
Léybach 
Thalberg 
Paganini 
Grieg 
Flotow 
Guilmant 


ABOUT ONE-HALF 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


VE PAY TRANSFORTATION. 


NO RISK INCURRED. 


Iitustrated Specimen Pages 
sent on receipt of postal. . 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Capture and Condemnation of- Prizes, 
March 27, 1781," $22.50. Bought by the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

“The Definite Treaty fetween Great 
Britain and the United States of America, 
Signed at Paris the 3d Day of September, 
1783,"" printed at Paris by order of Frank- 
lin, $45. 3ought by Dodd, Mead & Co, 

“ Articles of Agreement Made and Con- 


cluded Between Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, Touching the Limits and Bound- 
aries of the T'wo Provinces,’’ Philadelphia, 
printed by Franklin, 1733, title page ex- 


tended, last leaf mounted, very rare, $72.50. | 


Liought by ‘* Collector.” 

“Continuation of the Account of the 
lennsylvania Hospital,’’ Philadelphia 
Kranklin & Hall, 1761, $22. Bought by 
* Collector.” 

“ British Act Prohibiting Trade with the 
American Colonies,” London, 1776, $32.50. 
Lought by Library of Congress. 

“A True and Impartial State of the 
Province of Pennsylvania,’’ Philadelphia, 
17), said to have been written by Frank- 


| jin, 319. Bought by Paul Leicester Ford. 
| ‘Report of the Committee of Revisors | 
| Appointed by the General Assembly of 


Virginia in 1776," Richmond, 1784, one of 
two known copies, $22.50. Bought by Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society. 

‘Laws of Maryland,’ Annapolis, 1765, 
$231. Bought by “ Collector.” 

téeed's Map of Philadelphia, large oblong 
folio, in three sections, mounted on muslin, 
$40. Bought by C. Roberts. 

A. L. S. of John Adams to John Paul 
Jones, dated London, Jan. 21, 1786, $55. 
Sought by ‘ Collector.’ 

A. L. 8. of Benedict Arnold to Col. Beatie, 
Headquarters, Philadelphia, Oct. 19, 1778, 
$52.50. Bought by George D. Smith 
Broadside Issued by Council of Safety, 
Philadelphia, Dee. 2, 1776, $42.50. Bought 
by C. Roberts. 

“The Stanzas of the Music Performed at 
the Old South Church, Boston, Feb. 8, 
1800, in Commemoration of Gen. George 
Washington,” $51. Bought by George D. 
Smith. - 

“A Sonata“Sung by a Number of Young 
Girls as Geh. Washington Passed Under 
the Triumphal Arch Raised on the Bridge 
at Trenton, April 21, 1789," one of two 
known copies, $77.50. Bought by George D. 
Smith. 

Broadside. ‘‘ Resolutions Adopted at a 
Conference of the Delegates in Congress 
July 5, 1776, on the Best Means of Defend- 
ing the Colonies of New Jersey and Penn- 


7 


| of Washington,” $45, 





sylvania,’’ $90. Bought by ~Pennsylvania 
Historical Society. 

Document signed by John Dryden, Nov. 
22, 1679, $500. Bought by George D. Smith. 

A. L. 5. of John Fitzgerald, aide de camp 
to Washington, Alexandria, March li, 
1778, indarsed in Washington's handwriting, 
$5. Bought by S. Gratz. 

A. L. 8. of Capt. Ezra Selden to Nathan 
Hale, dated Roxbury Camp, June 25, 1775, 
and indorsed by Hale, $100. Bought by 
Boston Public Library. 

Document signed by John Hancock, Oct. 
1, 1776, certifying that Franklin and Mor- 
ris have been appointed members of the 
Committee of Secret Correspondence, $125. 
Bought by “ Collector. 

Letters signed by John Hart, Princeton, 
Sept. 2, 1716, 4120. Bought by collector. 

A 4. 8. of Lincoln, Executive Mansion, 


Jan. 31, 1863, to the Quartermaster General, 


$38. Bought by George D. Smith 

A. L. S. of John Marshall, Chief Justice, 
Richmond, June 15, 1831, to his publishers 
on the subject of a new edition of his ‘ Life 
Bought by “ Col- 
lector.”’ 

Theewriginal manuscript of the title page, 
preface, and table of contents of Increase 
Mather’s “Essay for the Recording of 
Illustrious Providences,”’ five quarto pages, 
with Mather’s signature, $110 Jought by 
George D. Smith. 

A. L. S. of Caesar Rodney, 1782, on Amer- 
ican independence, $105. Bought by “ Col- 
lector.”’ 

A. L. 8S. of Shelley, Aug. 1, 1819, $42.50. 
Bought by George D. Smith 

A. L. 8S. of W. T. Sherman, Nashville, 
April 4, 1864, to Brig. Gen. J. A. Rawlins, 
giving details of his plan of operations 
against the Confederates, $80. Bought by 
Dodd, Mead & Co 

Unknown portrait of Washington, issued 
in ‘‘ Washington’s Funeral March—The 
Dead March and Monody Performed in the 
Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, Dec. 26, 
179,"" two pages, quarto, stipple portrait, 
after Stewart, unknown to Baker, $45. 
Bought by A. Rosenthal. 

Mézzotint portrait of Franklin by Peale, 
1787, one of a _ few copies known, $77. 
Bought by A. Rosenthal. 

Miss Frances Aymar Mathews, the au- 
thor of ‘*‘ New Yorkers and Other People,” 
“A Married Man,” &c., is at work put- 
ting the finishing touches to a new novel 
which will shortly be published. She is 
also engaged in studying Mary Magdalen— 
having received a commission from Mi 
Julia Marlowe to write a new play dealing 
with this famous character. 





